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AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
A REMONSTRANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.” 


Grey heavens, grey earth, grey sea, grey sky, 
Yet rifted with strange gleams of gold; 

Downwards, all's dark ; but up on high 
Walk our white angels, — dear of old. 


Strong faith in God and trust in man, 
In patience we possess our souls ; 
Eastward, grey ghosts may linger wan, 

But westward, back the shadow rolls. 


Life’s broken urns with moss are clad, 
And grass springs greenest over graves : 
The shipwrecked sailor reckons glad, 
Not what he lost, but what he saves, 


Our sun has set, but in his ray 
The hilltops shine like saints new-born: 
His after-glow of night makes day, 
And when we wake it will be morn. 
Sunday Magazine. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, 


UnrTo the cradle of the Wondrous Child, 

Heaven brought its star, and man his gold 
and my rrh; 

But nature brings each year a living gift 

To halo the divine event; a star 

Of earth, that once came from the East, and 
sheds 

Its silver radiance round our common homes, 

It comes, like Him whose birth it celebrates, 

To cheer the winter of the world, and make 

The very snow to blossom into life. 

When earth has reached its darkest hour, this 
gleam 

Of coming dawn appears. We seem to see 

The snowdrop’s mystic presence on the lawn ; 

The crocus kindle where its light went out ; 

The copse grow dense with purple haze of 


uds ; 

And willows deck their wands with silken 
plumes, 

Long mute, the birds, whene’er they see this 


sign, 
Take heart to twitter; and the sunbeams 
ale 
Grow le as they shine upon its flowers ; 
And where it breathes its subtle fragrance 
round, 
The very air seems conscious of the spring. 
Last child of the old year, first of the new — 
Ghost of the past, soul of the future rose — 
It links the seasons with its silver clasp, 
And blends our memories and hopes in one, 
In this pale herald of the flowery year, 
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Are sketched the types of lily and of rose, 

Which afterwards, from its fair side in death, 

Are separated to make the seasons gay. 

From roots of ebon darkness, through the 
mould, 

Spring up the pure white blossoms, one by 


one ; 
Like human heart, whose roots are dark with 
woe, 
And yet produce the brightest flowers of 
heaven. 
Its seeming petals — green leaves glorified — 
Are moonlike made, through the December 
gloom, 
To light dim insects to their honeyed task, 
And so fulfil the higher ends of life. 
At first, they come up pale and blanched with 
cold, 
But as the days grow long, a warmer hue, 
Like that which deepens in the summer rose, 
Or tips the daisy’s frill, creeps over them ; 
As if they blushed, in a white, flowerless 
world, 
To find themselves the only blooming things, 
Unchanged they last until the seed is ripe, 
In which the single life dies for the race. 
And then, their purpose served, they darken 
down 
Into the dusky green of common leaves, 
Transfiguration strange! <A lowly sign 
Of Him, whose robe and face shone whiter 
far 
Than Hermon’s crest, while of his death he 
talked ! 
That which exalts the flower above its wont, 
Ennobles everything. The priestly dress 
Of beauty and of glory clothes each life, 
That yields itself a sacrifice to love. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. HUGH MACMILLAN. 


THE flowers for sleep are sighing, 
The bird is in its nest, 

The daylight is all hidden 
With sunshine in the west. 


And, hark! the cricket singing 
His love-song to the skies, 
Where all the stars are waiting 
To see you close your eyes. 


They wish you all sweet slumber, 
They wish you all good-night ; 

They’ll tell the sun to rouse you 
When once again ’tis light. 


And while you sleep, the roses 
May think your cheeks so fair, 
That, in the early morning, 
You'll find them resting there. 
Athenzum. Mrs. W. K. CLirForpD, 














ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARES FEMALE CHARACTERS, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS: BY ONE WHO HAS PER- 
SONATED THEM. 
IMOGEN, PRINCESS OF BRITAIN. 
BY HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 
** Alas, poor princess, 
Thou divine Imogen! ” 
** So every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in: 
For of the soule the bodie forme doth take, 
For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make.” 
SPENSER. 
Ir has been my happy lot to imperson- 
ate not a few ideal woman, but Imogen 
has always occupied the largest place in 
my heart, and while she taxed my pow- 
ers on the stage to the uttermost, she has 
always repaid me for the effort tenfold by 
the delight of being the means of placing 
a being in every way so noble before the 
eyes and hearts of my audiences, and of 
making them feel, perhaps, and think of 
her, and of him to whose genius we owe 
her, with something of my own reverence 
and love. Ah, how much finer a medium 
than all the pen can do for bringing home 
to the hearts of people what was in 
Shakespeare’s mind, when he drew his 
men and women, is the “ well-trod stage,” 
with that living commentary which actor 
or actress capable in their art can give! 
How much has he left to be filled up by 
accent, by play of feature, by bearing, by 
action, by subtle shades of expression, 
inspired by the heart and striking home 
to the heart, — by all those little move- 
ments and inflections of tone which come 
intuitively to the sympathetic artist, and 
which play so large a part in producing 
the impression left upon us by a living 
interpretation of the master poet! To 
one accustomed iike myself to such re- 
sources as these for bringing out the re- 
sults of my studies of Shakespeare’s wom- 
en, it seems hopeless to endeavor to 
convey the same impressions by mere 
words. The more acharacter has wound 


itself round the heart, the more is this felt. 
Can you wonder, then, that I approach my 
“womar of women,” with fear and trem- 
bling? 

Do you remember what that bright, 
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charming, frank old lady, — no, I will not 
call her “old,” for there is nothing old 
about her; I know many far older in 
spirit who count not half or a quarter her 
years, — Mrs. D S—— said to me 
lately when you were standing by? She 
had been scolding me in her playful way 
for not having given her more of my “let- 
ters ” to read, and, after calling me idle, 
unkind, etc., asked me who was to be the 
subject of my next. I said, I thought Imo- 
gen, but that I knew I should find it most 
difficult to express what I felt about her. 
“Ah, my dear!” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing up her hands in her usual character- 
istic manner when she feels strongly, 
“you will never write of Imogen as you 
acted her!” I told her that her words 
filled me with despair. “ Never mind,” 
was her rejoinder; “go on andtry. My 
memory will fill up the gaps.” I have 
one of the kind letters by me, which you 
wrote after seeing me act Imogen at 
Drury Lane in 1866. So your memory 
too will have to come to my aid, by filling 
up the gaps. It is very pleasant to think 
that our friend’s feeling may be shared by 
many of that unknown public who were 
always so ready to put themselves in 
sympathy with me; byt that does not 
make the fulfilment of my promise to you 
the less formidable. 3 

Imogen had been one of the great fa- 
vorites of my girlhood. At school we 
used to read the scenes at the cave with 
Belarius, Arviragus, and Guiderius ; and 
never can | forget our getting them up to 
act as a surprise for our governess on her 
birthday. We always prepared some 
“surprise” on this occasion, or what she 
kindly took as one. The brothers were 
arrayed in all the fur trimmings, boas, 
cuffs, muffs, etc., we could muster, —one 
of the muffs doing duty as the cap for 
Belarius. Then the practisings for some- 
thing suggestive of the AZolian harp that 
has to play a A/iserere for Imogen’s sup- 
posed death! Our only available means 
of simtkating Belarius’s “ingenious in- 
strument ” was a guitar; but the girl who 
played it had to be apart from the scene, 
and, as she never would take the right 
cue, she was always breaking in at the 
wrong place. 1 was the Imogen; and, 
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curiously enough, it was as Imogen my 
dear governess first saw me on the stage. 
I wondered whether she remembered the 
incidents of our schoolgirl performance 
as I did. She might very well forget, but 
not I; for what escapes our memory of 
things done or thought in childhood? 
Such little matters appear eventful, and 
loom so very large to young eyes and 
imaginations ! 

I cannot quite remember who acted 
with me first in ‘‘Cymbeline,” but I can 
never forget Mr. Macready’s finding fault 
with my page’s dress, which I had ordered 
to be made with a tunic that descended to 
the ankles. On going to the theatre at 
the last rehearsal, he told me, with many 
apologies and much concern, that he had 
given directions to have my dress altered. 
He had taken the liberty of doing this, 
he said, without consulting me, because, 
although he could understand the reasons 
which had weighed with me in ordering 
the dress to be made as I had done, he 
was sure I would forgive him when he 
explained to me that such a dress would 
not tell the story, and that one-half the 
audience —all, in fact, who did not know 
the play — would not discover that it was 
a disguise, but would suppose Imogen to 
be still in woman’s attire. Remonstrance 
was too late, and, with many tears, I had 
to yield, and to add my own terror to that 
of Imogen when first entering the cave. 
I managed, however, to devise a kind of 
compromise, by swathing myself in the 
“ franklin housewife’s riding-cloak,” which 
I kept about me as I went into the cave; 
and this I caused to be wrapped round 
me afterwards when the brothers carry in 
Imogen —the poor “dead bird, which 
they have made so much on.” 

I remember well the Pisanio was my 
good friend Mr. Elton, the best Pisanio 
of my time. No one whom I have since 
met has so truly thrown into the part the 
deep devotion, the respectful, manly ten- 
derness and delicacy of feeling, which it 
requires. He drew out all the nicer 
points of the character with the same fine 
and firm hand which we used to admire 
upon the French stage in M. Regnier, 
that most finished of artists in characters 
of this kind. As I write, by some strange 


association of ideas — I suppose we must 
have been rehearsing ‘“ Cymbeline” at 
the time —a little circumstance illustra- 
tive of the character of this good Mr. 
Elton comes into my mind. Pardon me 
if I leave Imogen for the moment, to 
speak of other matters. This helpful 
friend did not always cheer and praise, 
but very kindly told me of my mistakes. 
We were to appear in “The Lady of 
Lyons,” which was then in its first run, and 
had been commanded by the queen for a 
State performance. I had never acted 
before her Majesty and Prince Albert; 
and to me, young as I was, this was a 
great event. Immediately I thought there 
ought to be something special about my 
dress for the occasion. Now, either from 
a doubt as to the play’s success, or for 
some good financial reason, no expense 
had been incurred in bringing it out. Mr. 
Macready asked me if | had any dresses 
which could be adapted for Pauline Des- 
chapelles. He could not, he said, afford 
to give me new ones, and he would be 
glad if I could manage without them. Of 
course I said I would willingly do my 
best. Upon consulting with excellent 
Mr. Dominic Colnaghi, the printseller in 
Pall Mall, who always gave me access to 
all his books of costume, I found, as I 
had already heard, that the dress of the 
young girl of the period was simple in 
material and form — fine muslin, with Jace 
fichus, ruffles, broad sashes, and the hair 
worn in long, loose curls down the back, 
my own coming in naturally for this fash- 
ion. As it was in my case, so I suppose 
it was with the others —the costumes, 
however, being all true to the period. The 
scenery was of course good and sufficient, 
for in this department Mr. Macready 
never failed. And thus, with little cost, 
this play, which was to prove so won- 
drously successful, came forth to the world 
unassisted by any extraneous adjuncts, 
depending solely upon its own merits and 
the actors’ interpretation of it. It must 
have been written with rare knowledge of 
what the stage requires, for not one word 
was cut out nor one scene rearranged or 
altered after the first representation. The 
| author was no doubt lucky in his inter- 


| preters. Mr. Macready, though in ap- 
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pearance far too old for Claude Melnotte, 

yet had a slight, elastic figure, and so 
much buoyancy of manner, that the im- 
pression of age quickly wore off. The 
secret of his success was, that he lifted 
the character, and gave it the dignity and 
strength which it required to make Claude 
respected under circumstances so equivo- 
cal. This was especially conspicuous in 
a critical point early in the play (Act ii.), 
where Claude passes himself off as a 
prince. Mr. Macready’s manner became 
his dress. The slight confusion, when 
addressed by Colonel Damas in Italian, 
was so instantly turned to his own advan- 
tage by the playful way in which he laid 
the blame on the general’s bad Italian, 
while his whole bearing was so dignified 
and courteous, that it did not seem strange 
he should charm the girlish fancy of one 
accustomed to be courted, yet whose 
heart was hitherto untouched. He made 
the hero, indeed, one of nature’s excep- 
tional gentlemen, and in this way prepos- 
sessed his audience, despite the unworthy 
device to which Claude lends himself in 
the first frenzy of wounded vanity. Truth 
to say, unless dealt with poetically and 
romantically, both Claude and Pauline 
drop down into very commonplace people 
— indeed I have been surprised to see how 
commonplace. Again, Mrs. Clifford as 
Madame Deschapelles, by a stately aris- 
tocratic bearing, carried off the heartless 
foolishness of her sayings. The Damas 
of Mr. Bartley was a fine, vigorous imper- 
sonation of the blunt, impetuous, genial 
soldier. Mr. Elton acted, as he always 
did, most carefully and well, and gave im- 
portance and style to the disagreeable 
character of M. Beauseant. 

But to return to the evening of the 
royal command. What I was going to 
say was this. I had nothing especially 
new and fresh to wear; so in honor of the 
occasion I had ordered from Foster’s 
some lovely pink roses with silver leaves, 
to trim my dress in the second act. I 
had hitherto worn only real roses — 
friends, known and unknown, always sup- 
plying me with them. One dear friend 
never failed to furnish Pauline with the 
bouquet for her hand. Oh, how very 


IMOGEN,. 
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me in that play!* I thought my new 
flowers, when arranged about my dress, 
looked lovely—quite fairylike. When 
accosted with the usual “ Good evenings ” 
while waiting at the side scenes for the 
opening of the second act, I saw Mr. El- 
ton looking at me with a sort of amused 
wonder. I said at once, “Do you not 
think my fresh flowers pretty?” “Oh,” 
he said, “are they fresh? They must 
have come a long way. Where do they 
grow? I never saw any of the kind be- 
fore. They must have come out of Alad- 
din’s garden. Silver leaves! How re- 
markable! They may be more rare, but 
I much prefer the home-grown ones you 
have in your hand.” Ridicule of my fine 
decoration! Alas! alas! I felt at once 
that it was deserved. It was too late to 
repair my error. I must act the scene 
with them — before the queen, too! — and 
all my pleasure was gone. I hid them as 
well as I could with my fan and handker- 
chief, and hoped no one would notice 
them. Need I say how they were torn off 
when I reached my dressing-room, never 
to see the light again? I never felt so 
ashamed and vexed with myself.t 

It was well I had a handkerchief on 
this occasion to help to screen my poor 
silver leaves; but as a general rule I kept 
it, when playing Pauline, in my pocket — 
and for this reason: in the scene in the 
third act, where Pauline learns the infa- 
mous stratagem of which she is the vic- 


* In my mind was always the idea that Pauline loved 
flowers passionately. It was in the garden, among his 
flowers, that Claude first loved her. I never was with- 
out them in the play; even in the sad last act, I had 
violets on my simple muslin dress. You remember how 
Madame Deschapelles reproaches Pauline for not being 
en grande tenue on that “ joyful occasion.”’ 

¢t Like many pleasures long looked forward to, the 
whole of this evening was a disappointment to me. 
The side scenes were crowded with visitors, Mr. Mace 
ready having invited many friends. ‘They were terribly 
in the way of the exits and entrances. Worse than ail, 
those who knew you insisted on saluting you; those 
who did not, made you run the gauntlet of a host of 
curious eyes, — and this in a place where, most properly, 
no stranger had hitherto been allowed to intrude. 
Then, too, though of course I never looked at the 
queen and the prince, still their presence was felt by 
me more than I could have anticipated. It overawed 
me somehow — stood between me and Pauline; and 
instead of doing my best, I could not in my usual way 
lose myself in my character, and, on the whole, never 
acted worse or more artificially—too like my poor 





often, as she might tell you, did she see 





flowers! 
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tim, on the night it was first acted I tore 
my handkerchief right across without 
knowing that I had done so; and in the 
passion and emotion of the scene it be- 
came a streamer, and waved about as I 
moved and walked. Surely any one 
might have seen that this was an acci- 
dent, the involuntary act of the maddened 
girl; but in a criticism on the play —I 
suppose the day after, but as I was never 
allowed to have my mind disturbed by 
theatrical criticisms, I cannot feel sure — 
I was accused of having arranged this as 
a trick to produce an effect. So innocent 
was I of a device which would have been 
utterly at variance with the spirit in which 
I looked at my art, that when my dear 
home master and friend asked me if I 
had torn a handkerchief in the scene, I 
laughed and said, “ Yes; my dresser at 
the end of the play had shown me one in 
ribbons.” “I would not,” was his remark, 
“have you use one again in the scene, if 
you can do withoutit;” and I did not 
usually do so. It was some time after- 
wards before I learned his reason, and I 
then continued to keep my handkerchief 
out of my reach, lest the same accident 
should happen again; for, as I always 
allowed the full feeling of the scene to 
take possession of me, I could not an- 
swer but thatit might. There would have 
been nothing wrong in acting upon what 
strong, natural emotion had suggested 
in the heat of actual performance; but all 
true artists will, I believe, avoid the use 
of any action, however striking, which 
may become by repetition a mere mechan- 
ical artifice. 

It was different with another sugges- 
tion which was made to me as to the way 
I acted in the same scene. As I recalled, 
in bitter scorn, to Claude his glowing de- 
scription of his palace by the Lake of 
Como, I broke into a paroxysm of hyster- 
ical laughter, which came upon me, I 
suppose, as the natural relief from the 
intensity of the mingled feelings of anger, 
scorn, wounded pride, and outraged love, 
by which I found myself carried away. 
The effect upon the audience was electri- 
cal, because the impulse was genuine. 
But well do I remember Mr. Macready’s 
remonstrance with me for yielding to it. 
It was too daring, he said; to have failed 
in it might have ruined the scene (which 
was true). No one, moreover, should 
ever, he said, hazard an unrehearsed 
effect. I could only answer that I could 
not help it; that this seemed the only way 
for my feelings to find vent; and if the 
impulse seized me again, again, I feared, I 
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must act the scene the same way. And 
often as I have played Pauline, never did 
the scene fail to bring back the same 
burst of hysterical emotion ; nor, so far as 
I know, did any of my critics regard my 
yielding to it as out of place, or otherwise 
than true to nature. Some years after- 
wards I was comforted by reading a reply 
of the great French actor Baron, when 
found fault with for raising his hands 
above his head in some impassioned 
scene, on the ground that such a gesture 
was contrary to the rules of art. “ Tell 
me not of art,” hesaid. “If nature makes 
you raise your hands, be it ever so high, 
be sure nature is right, and the business 
of art is to obey her.’ When playing 
with Mr. Macready the following year at 
the Haymarket, I noticed a, chair placed 
every evening at the wing as I went on 
the stage for this scene. On inquiry, I 
found it was for Mrs. Glover, the great ac- 
tress of comedy, who afterwards told me 
that she came every night to see me in 
this scene, she was so much struck by the 
boldness of my treatment of it. She said 
it was bold beyond anything she had ever 
known; and yet it was always so fresh 
and new, that each time it moved her as 
if she had not seen it before. Nature 
spoke through me to her —no praise to 
me. 

The success of “ The Lady of Lyons” 
had during the rehearsals been considered 
very doubtful. Its defects in a literary 
point of view seemed obvious to those 
who were capable of judging, and its mer- 
its as a piece of skilful dramatic construc- 
tion could not then be fully seen. The 
master and friend of my youth, of whom I 
spoke in my letter on Juliet, thought my 
part of Pauline very difficult and some- 
what disagreeable. I remember well his 
saying to me, “ You have hitherto, in your 
Shakespearian studies, had to lift yourself 
up to the level of your heroines; now you 
must, by tone and manner and dignity of 
expression, lift this one up to yourself.” 
Duriny the rehearsals no one knew who 
was the author. The play had not a 
name given to it until very near the time 
it was brought out. There was great 
speculation at the rehearsals as to what it 
was to be called. ‘Love and Duty,” 
“Love and Pride,” were suggested, but 
discarded as too like the titles of a novel. 
‘“*The Gardener’s Son,” said one. No, 
that suggested nothing. “The Merchant 
of Lyons,” said another. No, surely not; 
was there not a “ Merchant of Venice”? 
Upon which Mr. Bartley, who was the 
stage manager, and also the first and the 
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best Colonel Damas, turned to me, and 
taking off his hat, and bowing in the 
soldier-like manner of the colonel in the 
play, said, “I think ‘my young cousin’ 
should give the play a name. Shall it 
not be called ‘The Lady of Lyons’?” 
Whether this name had been decided on 
before, I cannot tell; but shortly after the 
play was announced by that title. 

During the run of this play — it was in 
winter —I suffered terribly from a con- 
stant cough. It would sometimes seize 
me in the most trying passages. On one 
of these occasions I found Lord Lytton 
waiting for me as I left the scene, show- 
ing the greatest concern, and begging me 
to take care of my health. Shortly after, 
he sent some lozenges to my dressing- 
room, with renewed injunctions to give 
up acting for a time. As this involved 
the withdrawal of the play at the height 
of its success, I felt how generous he was. 
Indeed | always found Lord Lytton most 
kind and considerate, and with a very 
tender heart for suffering. Not long 
afterwards, my physicians sent me away 
from my loved work for many weary 
months: but rest was quite necessary ; 
had they not insisted upon it, no more 
work or play would there have been for 
me in this world. 

But, oh how I have wandered from 
Imogen! It is, 1 suppose, like Portia, — 


To peize the time— 
To eke it and to draw it out in length, — 


to stay myself from grappling with a task 
which I yearn yet dread to approach. 

It is impossible, I find, to write of Imo- 
gen, without treating in some degree of 
all the principal characters of the play. 
She acts upon and influences them all. 
We must make ourselves familiar with 
them, in order fully to know her. This 
opens up a wide field; for the action of 
the play covers an unusual space, and is 
carried on by many important agents. It 
sets the unities, especially the unity of 
space, entirely at defiance. We are now 
in Britain, then in Rome —anon once 
more in Britain, then back in Rome. 
The scene changes, and we are again at 
Cymbeline’s court; then in a mountain- 
ous region of south Wales; and so back- 
wards and forwards to the end of the play. 
“Cymbeline” would be the despair of 
those getters-up of plays whose scenery 
is so elaborate that they can give but one 
scene to every act. But oh, how refresh- 
ing to have your thoughts centred upon 
such human beings as Shakespeare drew, 
with all their joys, their woes, their affec- 
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tions, sufferings, passions, developing be- 
fore you each phase of their characters, 
instead of the immovable upholstery and 
painted simulations of reality in which 
the modern fashion takes delight! The 
eye is pleased, but what becomes of the 
heart and the imagination? People tell 
us that Shakespeare would, if he could, 
have availed himself of all the material 
resources of the costumier, scene-painter, 
and stage manager, of which use is now 
so freely made. I venture to think not. 
He knew too well that if the eye be dis- 
tracted by excess either of numbers or of 
movement, or by a multiplicity of beauti- 
ful or picturesque objects, the actor must 
work at a disadvantage. He can neither 
gain nor keep that grasp of the minds and 
sympathies of the audience which is es- 
sential for bringing home to them the 
purpose of the poet. 

I have heard the plot of “ Cymbeline” 
severely censured. The play certainly 
wants the concentration which is essen- 
tial for stage representation, and which 
Shakespeare himself would probably have 
given to it had it been written after he 
had gained that exquisite cunning in con- 
structive skill which is apparent in “ Mac- 
beth,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” and some of his other 
plays. But the plotitself is clear enough, 
and sufficiently full of sustained interest 
to engage the attention of the audience 
and keep it in suspense to the close. The 
play, in fact, is of only too luxuriant 
growth, such asa little judicious lopping 
removes without prejudice to it as an act- 
ing drama. Its occasional diffuseness is 
plainly caused by an extreme anxiety to 
leave nothing obscure either in the action 
or the characters. But the genius of the 
great dramatist is apparent in the skill 
with which the story of Imogen’s trials is 
interwoven with traditionary tales of the 
ancient Britons and their relations to 
Rome, which give to it the vivid interest 
of a grand, historical background. The 
incident on which the play hinges — the 
wager between Iachimo and Posthumus 
— seems to have been taken from Boccac- 
cio’s story, simply because it was familiar 
to the theatre-going public, and because 
Shakespeare saw in it a great opportunity 
for introducing characters and incidents 
well fitted to develop, in a manner “ unat- 
tempted yet in prose or rhyme,” the char- 
acter of a noble, cultivated, loving woman 
and wife at her best. The play might in- 
deed be fitly called “ Imogen, Princess of 
Britain,” for it is upon her, her trials and 
her triumph, that it turns. 
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Observe how carefully Shakespeare 
fixes our attention upon her at the very 
outset of the play, by the conversation of 
the two courtiers. “You do not meet a 
man but frowns,” says one; for the king 
is angry, and from him all the court takes 
its tone. To the question, “ But what’s 
the matter?” he replies : — 


His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom, 
whom 

He purposed to his wife’s sole son (a widow, 

That late he married), hath referred herself 

Unto a poor but worthy gentleman. She’s 


wedded ; 
Her husband banished ; she imprisoned: all 
Is outward sorrow; though I think the king 
Be touched at very heart. 
2d Gent. None but the king? 
1st Gent. He that hath lost her, too: so is 
the queen, 
That most desired the match: but not a 
courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s looks, but hath a heart that is 
not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 
2d Gent. And why so? 
1s¢ Gent. He that hath missed the princess 
is a thing 
Too bad for bad report ; and he that hath her 
(I mean, that married her, — alack, good man! 
And therefore banished) is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be something 
failing 
In him that should compare. I do not think 
So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but he. 


The speaker has much more to say in 
praise of Posthumus Leonatus; but the 
climax of his panegyric is that the best 
proof of the worth of Posthumus lies in 
the fact that such a woman as Imogen has 
chosen him for her husband : — 


His mistress, — 
For whom he now is banished,—her own 
price 
Proclaims how she esteemed him and his vir- 
tue ; 
By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is, 


Thus, then, we see that Imogen is fitly 
mated. There has been that “ marriage 
of true minds” on which Shakespeare 
lays so much stress in one of his finest 
sonnets. Both are noble creatures, rich 
in the endowments of body as well as 
mind, and drawn towards each other as 
Like to like, but like in difference, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other even as those who love. 
What Shakespeare intends us to see in 
Imogen is made plain by the impressioa 
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she is described as producing on all who 
come into contact with her, — strangers 
as well as those who have seen her grow 
up at her father’s court. She is of royal 
nature as well as of royal blood, — too 
noble to know that she is noble. A grand 
and patient faithfulness is at the root of 
her character. Yet she can be angry, 
vehement, passionate, upon occasion. 
With a being of so fine and sensitive an 
organization, how could it be otherwise ? 
Her soul’s strength and nobleness, speak- 
ing through her form and movements, 
impress all alike with an_ irresistible 
charm. Her fine taste, her delicate ways, 
her accomplishments, her sweet singing, 
are brought before us by countless subtle 
touches. To her belongs especially the 
quality of grace, — that quality which, in 
Goethe’s words, “macht unwiderstehk- 
lich,” * and which, as Racine says, is even 
“superior to beauty, or rather is beauty 
sweetly animated.” Iachimo, fastidious 
and cloyed in sensuality as he is, no 
sooner sees her than he is struck with 
admiring awe: — 

All of her that is out of door, most rich! 

If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 

She is alone the Arabian bird. 


And even Cloten, whose dull brain can- 
not resist the impression of her queenly 
grace and beauty, grows eloquent when 
he speaks of her: — 


She’s fair and royal, 
And hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, women ; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all. 


Like many of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
Imogen has early lost her mother; but 
she has been most lovingly and royally 
nurtured by her father, to whom, no doubt, 
she was doubly endeared after the loss of 
his two sons. What she was to him, we 
see when his hour of trouble comes, and 
he is left without her. “Imogen, the 
great part of my comfort, gone!” (Act 
iv., sc. 3.) Her fine intellect and strong 
affection would then have been the stay 
to him it had often been in the days be- 
fore he allowed his love for her to be 
overclouded by the fascinations of his 
beautiful, crafty second queen. But not 
even she could keep him from being 
“touched at very heart,” despite his an- 
ger at his child for wedding Posthumus. 


* “ Die Schénheit bleibt sich selber selig, 
Die Anmuth macht unwiderstehlich.”’ 
Beauty self-pleased, self-wrapped, will sit, 


But grace draws all men after it- 
Faust, Part II. 
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With what skill the characters of that 
queen and of Cymbeline himself are put 
before us! Heis full of good impulses, but 
weak, wayward, passionate, and, as such 
natures commonly are when thwarted, 
cruel, and carried away, like Lear, by 
‘impatient womanish violence.” Having 
no insight into character, he has been led 
by designing flatterers, who played upon 
his weakness, to suspect “the perfect 
honor ” of his tried friend and officer Bela- 
rius, and to banish him from the court. 
The loss of his two sons, stolen from him 
by Belarius in revenge for this wrong, has 
imbittered his life. It probably cost him 
that of their mother, whose death left the 
Princess Imogen, her youngest-born, as 
his only solace. Out of the nobler im- 
pulse of his nature came the care and 
training which he gave to Posthumus, the 
orphaned son of his great general, Sici- 
lius Leonatus. And yet — after treating 
him as if he were one of the sons whom 
he had lost, breeding him along with Imo- 
gen as her “ playfellow,” and knowing, as 
he could not fail to know, the deep affec- 
tion that must spring from such an inti- 
macy — on finding out the marriage, he 
sends him from the court with violence 
and in disgrace, heedless of the misery 
which, by so doing, he inflicts on his own 
child. Left to himself, things might have 
taken a very different course. But he is 
blinded for the time by the spell which 
his newly wedded, beautiful, soft-voiced, 
dissembling queen has cast upon him. 
At her instigation he resents the marriage 
with a bitterness the more intense be- 
cause it is in some measure artificial, and 
gives vent to his anger against Posthu- 
mus in an undignified manner, and in un- 
kingly phrases : — 


Thou basest thing, avoid! Hence from my 
sight! 
-.. Away! 


Thou’rt poison to my blood! 


In the same passionate manner he heaps 
maledictions on his daughter. “Oh, thou 
vile one!” 


Nay, let her languish 
A drop of blood a day, and, being aged, 
Die of this folly ! 


Choleric and irrational as old Capulet 
himself, he is equally regardless of every- 
body’s feelings but his own. Just the 
man, therefore, to become the ductile tool 
of a cold, beautiful, unscrupulous,. ambi- 
tious woman like his queen. She, again, 
has but one soft place in her heart, and 
that is for her handsome, peacock-witted 
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son Cloten —a man so vapid and brain- 
less that he cannot “ take two from twenty 
and leave eighteen.” For him this fawn- 
ing, dissembling, crafty woman — this 
secret poisoner, in intention, if not in act 
— is prepared to dare everything. If she 
cannot get Imogen for her son, and so 
prepare his way to the throne, she is quite 
ready to “catch the nearest way” by 
compassing Imogen’s death. Cymbeline, 
infatuated by an old man’s love for a 
handsome woman, is a child in her hands. 
Imogen’s keen intelligence sees through 
her pretended sympathy, dismissing it 
with the words, — 


Oh dissembling courtesy! How fine this 
tyrant 


Can tickle where she wounds ! — 


knowing well that she will have less 
cause to dread “the hourly shot of angry 
eyes” than the silent machinations of 
this “ most delicate fiend.” 

The whole tragedy of her position is 
summed up by Imogen herself early in 
the play, in the words (Act. i., sc. 6): — 


A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 

A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 

That hath her husband banished: oh, that 
husband! 

My supreme crown of grief! and those re- 
peated 

Vexations of it ! 


Note, too, how it seems to the shrewd 
Second Lord in attendance upon Cloten 
(Act ii., sc. 1): — 

Alas, poor princess, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur’st ! 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame governed ; 
A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband. From that horrid act 
Of ~ divorce he’d make, the heavens hold 

rm 

The walls of thy dear honor; keep unshaked 
That temple, thy fair mind! 


And all this, while she was still “ com- 
forted to live,” because in her husband 
she had the one priceless “ jewel in the 
world, that she might see again.” Rudely 
stripped of that comfort, as she soon is, 
what state so desolate, what trial more 
cruel than hers! But I must not antici- 
pate. 

When we first see Imogen, it is at the 
moment of her parting with Posthumus. 
Their marriage hours must have been of 
the shortest. Even had they tried to con- 
ceal their union, which most probably they 
had not, the watchful queen, with her 
spies everywhere, weal have speedily 
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discovered it. It is she indeed who has 
brought about that union; for her encour- 
agement of the suit of her son — “that 
harsh, shallow nothing’?—has made a 
marriage with Posthumus the only effec- 
tual barrier to it, and enabled him to pre- 
vail on Imogen to “set up her disobedi- 
ence ’gainst the king her father.” One 
wrong leads to another. The marriage, 
when discovered, is followed by the in- 
stant and contemptuous banishment of 
Posthumus; and it is in the sharp an- 
guish of his separation from Imogen that 
we first see them — anguish made more 
poignant by the pretended sympathy of 
the queen, to whom they owe their mis- 
ery. Posthumus entreats his wife, — 


O lady, weep no more; lest I give cause 

To be suspected of more tenderness 

Than doth become a man! _[ will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth. 


They exchange those parting gifts, one of 
which is to work so fatally against their 
happiness ; she giving him what, we may 
be assured, was her most treasured pos- 
session, the diamond that had been her 
mother’s, with the words, — oh, how full 
of tenderness ! — 


Take it, heart ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead !— 


while he fixes a bracelet on her arm, say- 
ing, — 
For my sake, wear this ; 
It is a manacle of love: I'll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 
mo. Oh, the gods! 
When shall we see again? 


All further speech between them is 
stopped by the entrance of Cymbeline, 
who thrusts Posthumus from the court 
with words so coarsely insulting that, as 
he goes, Imogen exclaims, — 


There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is, 


And now her father turns his reproaches 
upon her; and in her replies we see the 
loving, dutiful daughter, the still more 
loving and devoted wife : — 


I beseech you, sir, 
Harm not yourself with your vexation; [ 
Am senseless of your wrath; a touch more 


rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears, 
Cym. Thou mightst have had the sole son 
of my queen! 
Imo. Oh, blest, that I might not!... 
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Cym. Thou took’st a beggar ; wouldst have 
made my throne 
A seat for baseness ! 
Imo. 
A lustre to it. 

Cym. 

Imo. Sir, 
Tt is your fault that I have loved Posthumus : 
You bred him as my playfellow ; and he is 
A man worth any woman ; overbuys me 
Alntost the sum he pays. 

Cym. What! art thou mad? 

/mo. Almost, sir: heaven restore me! 

Would I were 
A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbor shepherd’s son! 


No; I rather added 


Oh, thou vile one! 


A cry, we may well believe, that has often 
risen in palaces from hearts weary of the 
irksome restraints, or awed by the great 
responsibilities, of princely life. 

Her father leaves her, with the order to 
his queen, “ Away with her, and pen her 
up!” and Pisanio returns with the tid- 
ings that Cloten had drawn his sword 
upon his master Posthumus. Imogen’s 
contempt for Cloten breaks out despite 
his mother’s presence : — 


Your son’s my father’s friend; he takes his 
part. 

To draw upon an exile! Oh, brave sir! 

I would they were in Afric both together ; 

Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 

The goer-back. 


Posthumus, assured that in Pisanio Imo- 
gen would have at least one loyal friend 
who might be counted to stand firmly by 
her, has sent him back, refusing to allow 
him to be absent from her even for so 
brief a time as was necessary to reach the 
haven. But now Imogen desires him to 
return to “see her lord aboard.” Why 
she did so, we see in their dialogue when 
he returns : — 


Imo. What was the last 
That he spake to thee? 

Pis. It was, “ His queen! his queen!” 

Imo. Then waved his handkerchief ? 

Pis. And kissed it, madam. 
Jmo. Senseless linen! MHappier therein 

than I! 
And that was all? 

Pis. No, madam: for so long 
As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from other, he did keep 
The deck, with glove or hat or handkerchief 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sailed on, 
How swift his ship. 

Imo. Thou shouldst have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pis. Madan, so I did, 

Jmo. I would have broke mine eye-strings, 

cracked them, but 
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To look upon him; till the diminution 

Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle ; 

Nay, followed him, till he had melted from 

The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 

Have turned mine eye and wept. But, good 
Pisanio, 

When shall we hear from him? 

Pis. Be assured, madam, 
With his next vantage. 
Imo. 1 did not take my leave of him, but 

had 

Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 

How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts and such ; or I could make him 
swear 

The shes of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest and his honor; or have charged 
him 

At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at mid- 
night, 

To encounter me with orisons, for then 

I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my 
father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from growing. 


Imogen can pour out her heart in these 
exquisite bursts of tenderness before 
Pisanio without reserve, because she is 
assured of his sympathy, and of his devo- 
tion to her lord as well as to herself. I 
have always thought that Pisanio had 
been a follower of Posthumus’s father 
Sicilius Leonatus, and had therefore been 
assigned to his son as a special servant 
when Cymbeline first took the orphaned 
boy under his care, and made him the 
playfellow of Imogen. He had seen 
Posthumus grow up with all the winning 
graces of a fine person, and a simple, 
truthful, manly nature, so void of guile 
himself as to be unsuspicious of it in 
others; while Imogen had developed into 
the beautiful, accomplished, high-souled 
woman, for whom mere “ princely suit- 
ors’?— of whom, we are told, she had 
many — had no attraction, companioned 
as she had been from childhood to wom- 
anhood by one whose high qualities of 
head and heart she knew so well. Pi- 
sanio had seen them grow dearer and 
dearer to each other, and never doubted 
that Cymbeline looked with favor on their 
growing affection until the evil hour when 
he remarried, and was persuaded by his 
queen to favor Cloten’s suit. The char- 
acter of that coarse, arrogant, cowardly 
braggadocio must have made his preten- 
sions to the hand of Imogen odious to 
the whole court that loved and honored 
her, but especially to Pisanio; and we 
may be sure he was taken into counsel, 
when a marriage was resolved upon, as 
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the only way to make the union with Clo- 
tenimpossible. Thus he has drawn upon 
himself the suspicion and hatred of the 
queen and her handsome, well-propor- 
tioned, brainless son. I say well-propor- 
tioned; for how otherwise could Imogen 
have afterwards mistaken his headless 
body, as she does (Act. iv., sc. 2), for that 
of Posthumus ? 

These opening scenes, in which Imo- 
gen appears, are a proof among many 
others, how much Shakespeare expected 
from the personators of his heroines. 
In them the actress must contrive to pro- 
duce the impression of a character of 
which all that is afterwards seen of Imo- 
gen is the natural development. In look, 
in bearing, in tone and accent, we must 
see the princess, strong in the possession 
of fine and cultivated intelligence, and 
equal, through all her womanly tender- 
ness, and by very reason of that tender- 
ness, to any strain which may be put upon 
her fortitude and endurance, — one who, 
while she draws on all insensibly to ad- 
mire her by her mere presence, at the 
same time inspires them with a reverent 
respectfulness. Ah! how little those 
who, in mere ignorance, speak slightingly 
of the actor’s art, can know of the mental 
and moral training which is needed to 
take home into the being, and then to 


express in action, however faintly, what 
must have been in the poet’s mind, as his 
vision of Imogen found expression in the 
language he has put into her mouth! 


And now we must leave Imogen, and 
follow Posthumus to Rome, where he is 
expected at a banquet at his friend Phila- 
rio’s house. Before he enters (Act. i., 
sc. 5) we see that, except by his host, his 
presence is not desired. His reputation 
as no ordinary man has run before him; 
and the French and Roman guests already 
carp at and depreciate him. When he 
enters, his self-possession and dignified 
courtesy show in marked contrast to the 
disposition seen in the others to irritate 
and offend him. Iachimo has an old 
grudge against him. He had seen him 
in Britain before, and the antagonism 
between his own corrupt and selfish na- 
ture and the noble qualities of Posthumus 
had bred mutual dislike. The Italian’s 
flippancy and loose style of expression 
are rebuked by the calm reticence of the 
Briton. This reserve is made greater by 
the deep sorrow that is tugging at his 
heart. By what now seems to him his 
selfishness in pressing Imogen to a pri- 
vate marriage, he has brought not only 
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disgrace and contumely upon himself, but 
suffering and sorrow on her whom his 
love would have yearned to shelter from 
any touch of pain. Remorse, love, and 
pride are thus at war within him. Angry 
with himself, he is impatient of annoy- 
ance or opposition. In this mood, on 
reaching his friend’s house, he encounters 
in lachimo a man who would have been 
distasteful to him under any circum- 
stances. Nothing could be more un- 
lucky. In his then state of mind he is 
fit company for no man, least of all for 
this mockiny, supercilious Italian, with 
his ostentatious disbelief in woman’s 
worth, and his arrogant, sarcastic nature, 
indolent yet cunning, and only moved to 
action by the desire to gratify his vanity 
or his senses. Iachimo’s very manner, 
with its assured complacency, irritates 
and frets the heart-stricken Briton. Had 
he not been at war with himself, I believe 
he would not have allowed any conversa- 
tion, in which his mistress’s name should 
be brought forward, to take place in his 
presence. But, smarting as he is under 
Cymbeline’s insulting language, and with 
the echo of it still ringing in his ears, he 
is unable to command his usual forbear- 
ance. He is moved in time to give taunt 
for taunt, boast for boast; and when this 
insolent, unmannerly stranger dares to 
bring the constancy and honor of his mis- 
tress into question, he is provoked into 
accepting the challenge which Iachimo 
proposes as atest of her virtue, without 
thinking for the moment of the insult im- 
plied by the mere introduction of such a 
man to the presence of his wife. 

We now go back to Imogen. Weeks 
have obviously gone by ; but we hear that 
“she weeps still.” The persecution of a 
“ father cruel, and a step-dame false,” and 
the importunities of “a foolish suitor,” 
serve but to make her cling closer to the 
_ thought of her dear lord and husband. 


Oh, that husband, 
My supreme crown of grief! . 
Had I been thief-stolen, 
As my two brothers, happy! but most mis- 
erable 
Is the desire that’s glorious, 


She is in this mood when Pisanio intro- 
duces “a noble gentleman from Rome,” 
who brings letters from her lord. The 
mere mention of them sends all the color 
from herface. Iachimo, noticing this, re- 
assures her : — 

Change you, madam? 


The worthy Leonatus is in safety, 
And greets your highness dearly. 
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Now returns the delicate color to her 
cheek, the warmth to her heart, and she 
can say with ali her accustomed grace, 
“Thanks, good sir. You are kindly wel- 
come.” This is her first letter from her 
wedded lord; and while she is drinking 
in its words of love, Iachimo is watching 
her with all his eyes. The happiness in 
hers, lately so full of tears, adds to her 
fascination, and her whole demeanor ex- 
presses, silently but eloquently, the pu- 
rity and beauty of her soul. lIachimo, 
unbeliever as he is in woman’s worth, is 
too sheewd not to see that the charm of 
her face and person — “ All of her that is 
out of door, most rich !’?— would not be 
so exquisite but for the dignity and ele- 
vation of her mind. His wager, he feels 
instinctively, is as good as lost; but the 
stake is too serious not to be played for, 
at all risks. 

“ Boldness, audacity,” must “arm him 
from head to foot,” aided by all the craft 
and subtlety of a spirit long versed in 
guile. No matter at what sacrifice of 
truth, or at what cost of misery to his 
victims, the wager must be won. He al- 
ready feels it will not be gained by tri- 
umph over Imogen’s virtue; but means 
must be found to wreak his hate upon the 
haughty, relf-reliant Briton, and to bring 
down his pride, by convincing him of her 
disloyalty. 

He begins his advances in the way 
common to common minds, by daring to 
praise and seeming to be lost in admira- 
tion of Imogen’s, beauty. But here he is 
entirely thwarted, for she fails to see his 
meaning, and asks, in all simplicity, 
‘“*What, dear sir, thus wraps you? Are 
you well?” Having.the sense at once to 
see that he is upon a wrong tack, he starts 
upon another, in hope of better success. 
In reply to her anxious inquiry after the 
health of her lord, he assures her that he 
is not only well, but 
Exceeding pleasant ; none a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome : he is called 
The Briton reveller, ° 
A report so little in consonance with all 
she has known of Posthumus arrests I mo- 
gen’s attention for the moment. Iachimo, 
thinking he has gained a point, and that 
he may pique her pride, proceeds to illus- 
trate the small respect in which her hus- 
band holds her sex, by telling her of a 
* Frenchman, his companion,” over whose 
sighs for “a Gallian girl at home ” Post- 
humus makes merry : — 

The jolly Briton 
(Your lord, I mean) laughs from’s free Jungs, 
cries, “Oh! 
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Can my sides hold, to think that man, who 
knows 

By history, report, or his own proof, 

What woman is, — yea, what she cannot 
choose, 

But must be,—will his free hours languish 
for 

Assured bondage?” 


Imogen, amazed, can only say, “ Will my 
lord say so?”’ But this levity of her lord 
must be pushed home to herself. <Ac- 
cordingly Iachimo goes on to express 
wonder and pity : — 

Imo. What do you pity, sir? 

ach. Two creatures, heartily. 

Imo. Am I one, sir? 
You look on me: what wreck discern you in 

me 

Deserves your pity ? 


He still speaks so enigmatically, that she 
conjures him to say plainly what he 
means : — 


You do seem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me. Pray 


you 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do), . . . discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 


Upon this, he speaks so plainly, and with 
such indignation, of her lord’s disloyalty, 
that for a moment a cloud rests upon her 
mind. With a sad dignity she says, — 

My lord, I fear, 


Not I, 


Imo. 

Has forgot Britain ! 
Lach. And himself. 
Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change ; but ’tis your graces 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 

Charms this report out. 


He is now striking into a vein which re- 
veals a something in the speaker from 
which, as a pure woman, she instinctively 
recoils, and she exclaims, “ Let me hear 
no more!” fIachimo, mistaking for 
wounded pride the shock to her love, and 
to all the cherished convictions of the 
worth of Posthumus on which it rests, 
urges her to be revenged upon him. How 
beautiful is her reply! For a wrong like 
this there is no remedy, no revenge. It 
is too monstrous even for belief: — 


Revenged ! 
How should I be revenged? If this be true— 
(As I have such a heart, that both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse) — if it be true, 
How shall I be revenged ? 


Imogen, who has throughout felt an in- 
stinctive dislike to the free-spoken Ro- 
man, — this bringer of ill tidings, — when 
he now dares to tender love and devotion 
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to herself reads him on the instant through 
and through. She calls at once for Pisanio 
to eject him from her presence, but the 
wily Italian has taken care not to have 
her loyal retainer within hearing. Quite 
early in the scene he has sent him out of 
the way by the words, — 


Beseech you, sir, desire 
My man’s abode where I did leave him: he 
Is strange and peevish, 


Pisanio does not, therefore, answer to his 
mistress’s call, and Iachimo continues his 
advances. Her instinct, then, was right. 
The cloud vanishes that has rested fora 
moment upon her mind; and instead of 
the doubting, perplexed woman, wounded 
in her most sacred belief, we see the in- 
dignant princess sweeping from her pres- 
ence in measureless scorn the man whose 
every word she feels to be an insult : — 


Away! I do condemn mine ears that have 

So long attended thee. If thou wert honor- 
able, 

Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 

For such an end thou seek’st; as base as 
strange, 

Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 

From thy report as thou from honor ; and 

Solicit’st here a lady, that disdains 

Thee and the devil alike. — What, ho! Pisa- 
nio! 


At this point the address of the wily, 
subtle Italian comes to his rescue. The 
vulnerable point in Imogen, he sees, is 
her devotion to her lord, and lachimo 
immediately breaks out into his praises, 
and excuses all which he has before said 
by the plea that his object was to prove 
if Imogen was indeed worthy of “the 
worthiest sir that ever country called 
his :” — 


Give me your pardon. 
I have spoken this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord 
That which he is new o’er, And he is one, 
‘The truest mannered ; such a holy witch, 
That he enchants societies unto him: 
Half all men’s hearts are his, 


Forgetting her own wrong in the delight 
of hearing this tribute paid to the worth 
of that dear lord whose name has of late 
been only coupled in her hearing with 
insulting and contumelious epithets, ]mo- 
gen murmurs half aloud, “You make 
amends.” JIachimo, seeing his advan- 
tage, pursues it: — 


He sits ’mongst men like a descended god: 
He hath a kind of honor sets him off, 
More than a mortal seeming... . 
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The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made 


you, 
Unlike all others, chaffless, Pray, your par- 
don! 


This praise of Posthumus, now so rare at 
Cymbeline’s court, together with Iachi- 
mo’s vehement protestations of regard for 
him, completely deceives Imogen, and she 
replies, “ All’s well, sir. Take my power 
in the court for yours.” His “humble 
thanks” are tendered, and his audience 
ended. As he retires, however, he turns 
back, and in the most seemingly simple 
manner asks for the aid she las proffered, 
to help him in the safe keeping of the 
costly plate and jewels which he had pur- 
chased in France, as a present to the 
emperor from “some dozen Romans of 
us and your lord, the best feather of our 
flock.” It is enough for her that Post- 
humus has an interest in their “safe 
stowage :” — 


Since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will keep 
them, 
In my bed-chamber. 


How Iachimo’s heart must have bounded 
at these words! Things fashion them- 
selves for him to a wish, and make easy 
the way, which even now seemed beset 
with insurmountable difficulties. The 
generous forgiveness of the princess, and 
her pleasure in showing courtesy to him 
who had professed so much regard for 
her lord, thus become the ministers to his 
vile purpose and her own after misery. 

We next see Imogen in her bed, read- 
ing. How rich were the appointments of 
her chamber, we gather afterwards from 
lachimo’s description (Act ii., sc. 4). It 
was hung 


With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story, 
Proud Cleopatra when she met her Ro- 
man... 
A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value. .. . 
The chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves... . 
The roof o’ the chamber 
With golden cherubims is fretted. 


And from such luxury, such surround- 
ings, which have been with her all her 
life, the presence of this ignoble, crafty, 
selfish villain, lying on the watch there in 
his trunk, was shortly to cast her forth 
into an unknown world, in misery, in pain 
and weariness of body, with only the 
ground for her bed! 
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Imogen has been reading for three 
hours—a weary time for the hidden 
“Ttalian fiend”! On hearing it is mid- 
night, she dismisses her woman Helen, 
telling her to “fold down the leaf where 
she had left.” This, we hear from Iachi- 
mo afterwards, was the Tale of Te- 
reus “where Philomel gave up,” —that 
is, we may suppose, at the point where 
Philomela and her sister Procne were (in 
answer to their prayer to escape Tereus, 
their infuriated pursuer) transformed, the 
one into a nightingale, the other into a 
swallow. She adds:— 


Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 

And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 

I prithee, call me. Sleep hath seized me 
wholly, 


She kisses fondly the bracelet on her arm, 
her Leonatus’s parting gift, and with a 
brief prayer to the gods for protection 
“from fairies and the tempters of the 
night,” drops into that deep sleep which 
enables Iachimo to accomplish his pur- 
pose unheard, unseen. Libertine and 
sceptic as he is, he is awed by the exqui- 
site beauty and chastity of the sleeper: — 


Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom’st thy bed! Fresh 
lily! 
And whiter than the sheets! 
touch! 
But kiss; one kiss! Rubies unparagoned, 
Ifow dearly they do’t —’Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus, The flame o’ the 
taper 
Bows toward her; and would under-peep her 
lids, 


That I might 


To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 


Under these windows, white and azure, laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tint. 


What a picture is here! Drawn by a 
master hand; for Iachimo has all the 
subtle perception of the refined sensual- 
ist. “That I might touch!” But even 
he, struck into reverence, dare not. “A 
thousand liveried angels wait om her,” so 
that his approach is barred. With all 
despatch he notes the features and furni- 
ture of the room. “Sleep, the ape of 
death, lies dull upon her,” and this em- 
boldens bim to steal the bracelet from 
herarm. While he is triumphing in the 
thought how this may be used to work 
“the madding of her lord,” his eye is 
caught by a mark he has espied upon her 
bosom, which “rivets, screws itself to his 
memory,” as a conclusive voucher with 
Posthumus that he has “ ta’en the treas- 
ure of her honor :” — 
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On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip. 


What need of further token! Those of 
which he is now possessed, he is satis- 
fied, will be ample to carry conviction to 
a man of pure heart like Posthumus, who 
could not conceive of baseness so vile as 
that by which Iachimo has come to know 
of that sweet secret mark. Now, there- 
fore, he may return to the chest, and shut 
the lid, invoking as he does so, “the 
dragons of the night” to fly swiftly, that 
“dawning may bare the raven’s eye.” 
His men doubtless have their orders to 
carry away the supposed treasure-chest 
by daybreak. Well may he dread the 
time till then: — 


I lodge in fear ; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 


And this same hell he is to carry about 
with him, as we shall see, forever after; 
a hell of remorse which robs him of his 
valor and his peace. 

In the morning we find musicians hired 
by Cloten, singing under Imogen’s cham- 
ber window that brightest, daintiest of 
serenades, “Hark! hark! the lark at 
heaven’s gate sings!” as if Shakespeare 
could not choose but pour his own heart 
out in homage to the “divine Imogen” 
he had created. Forced to appear in an- 
swer to Cloten’s importunities, she tells 
him frankly, “ You lay out too much pains 
for purchasing but trouble.” The silly, 
underbred fellow will not take her denial, 
and by his rudeness forces her for a mo- 
ment to meet him with his own weapons. 
But it is only fora moment; and then she 
offers him this pretty and most character- 
istic apology, even while she makes clearer 
than ever the hopelessness of his suit: — 


I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 
By being so verbal: and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pro- 
nounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you; 
And am so near the lack of charity 
(To accuse myself) I hate you; which I had 
rather 
You felt, than make’t my boast. 


Exasperated by this avowal, Cloten re- 
plies by attacking “that base wretch” 
Posthumus : — 


One bred of alms, and fostered with cold 
dishes, 
With scraps o’ the Court ; 


and asserts that her contract with him is 
no contract at all, and that she, being 
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curbed in her actions by “ the consequence 
o’ the crown,” must not soil 


The precious note of it with a base slave, 
A hiiding for a livery, a squire’s cloth, 
A pantler, not so eminent. 


On this Imogen’s patience leaves her, and 
she turns upon him with the same elo- 
quence of scorn with which we have be- 
fore seen her silence lachimo, but with 
even greater contempt: — 


Profane fellow! 
Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert, too base 
To be his groom... . 
Clo. The south-fog rot him! 
/mo. We never can meet more mischance, 
than come 
To be but named of thee! 
ment, 
That ever hath but clipped his body, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made such men. 


Ilis meanest gar- 


Even as she speaks, she misses from her 
arm the bracelet which had never quitted 


|it since Posthumus placed it there, and 


summons Pisanio, whom she bids tell her 
woman to search for it. Vexation upon 
vexation ;: — 

I am sprighted with a fool ; 
Frighted, and angered worse. 
As is so common when we first miss any- 
thing, she thinks she sawit lately : — 

I do think 


I saw’t this morning ; confident I am 
Last night ’twas on mine arm; I kissed it,— 


adding, with a sweet womanish touch, — 


I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 


Alas! 


“ Aught,” you see, not “ any one.” 
it Aas gone to him, and on. a deadlier er- 


rand. “Frighted” as Imogen now is, 
she is in no humor to be longer “ spright- 
ed by a fool.” Cloten’s threat of appeal- 
ing to her father is treated with contempt, 
and she leaves him “tothe worst of dis- 
content,” and to fierce threats of ven- 
geance, in the midst of which her pref- 
erence of her husband’s “meanest gar- 
ment ” is always uppermost in his foolish 
brain. 

In the next scene we are again in Phi- 
lario’s house in Rome, to which lachimo 
has returned with all possible speed. I 
need not dwell upon the skill with which 
Iachimo develops his proofs against the 
virtue of Imogen, ‘ringing them for- 
ward one by one, as if they were drawn 
from him reluctantly, and mingled with 
such suggestions as, in the mouth of a 
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known voluptuary like himself, could not 
fail to lend confirmation to his story. 
Posthumus is no easy dupe. His faith 
in Imogen is too deeply rooted. He 
fights against conviction to the last, and 
only yields when Iachimo crowns his 
story by speaking of the mole under Imo- 
gen’s breast, “right proud of that most 
delicate lodging.” Nor is he alone in his 
conviction; for his friend Philario, who 
knows Jachimo well enough to be sure 
that he would be in no way scrupulous 
about truth in a matter of this kind, is 
himself compelled to come to the same 
conclusion, and to avow it by saying to 
Iachimo, *“* You have won.” It is impos- 
sible, indeed, not to admire the exquisite 
art with which this super-subtle Italian 
arrays what he afterwards (Act v., sc. 5) 
calld “ simular proof enough to make the 
noble Leonatus mad,” and, in doing so, 
fulfils the dramatist’s purpose of keeping 
alive our respect for the wretched hus- 
band, whose whole life is laid waste by the 
ruin of his belief in one who had been the 
incarnation for him of all that was beauti- 
ful, and pure, and holy upon earth. Were 
it otherwise, we could not forgive the 
cruel device by which he, who had been 
her “true knight,” all “of her honor con- 
fident,” sought to avenge his imagined 
wrong, by commanding Pisanio to lure her 
from the court, on the pretext of bringing 
her to her husband, and then to take away 
her life. 

What a contrast to the scene in which 
Posthumus gives vent to his anguish and 
despair (Act ii.,sc. 5) is that in which we 
next see Imogen (Act iii.,sc. 2)! It is the 
one occasion in the whole play in which 
she can smile and is happy. That her 
natural temperament is cheerful, we see 
by the readiness with which she seizes 
this first opportunity to rejoice —a letter 
from her lord, and when least expected. 


Pis. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 
Jmo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord, Leo- 
natus ! 


How Pisanio must have shuddered in- 
wardly as he gave it to her, knowing for 
what it was devised, and seeing the ec- 
stasy with which it is welcomed! How 
pretty is the way in which she, as it were, 
talks to the letter before she opens it: — 


Oh, learned indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He'd lay the future open. 


Then the little prayer, like some devout 
Greek, to the “ good gods” to 





Let what is here contained relish of love, 
Of my lord’s health, of his content, — yet not, 
That we two are asunder,—let that grieve 

him. 
In her overflowing happiness, as she 
breaks the wax of the seals, she blesses 
the very bees “that make these locks of 
counsel.” And then her transport when 
she finds from the letter that Posthumus 
is again in Britain, and that he invites 
her to meet him! ‘ Take notice that I 
am in Cambria, at Milford-Haven. What 
your own love will out of this advise you, 
tollow.” Strange that, being convinced as 
he is of her disloyalty, Posthumus should 
be so assured that she would at once fly 
to meet him! She had, he believed, 
given his bracelet to another, “and said 
she prized it once.” Why, then, should 
she encounter fatigue, and even the peril 
of escape from the court, and come to 
him? I can only suppose that, being 
utterly distracted for the time, he had lost 
the power of reasoning; and, mixing up 
the memory of her former love with the 
story of her late disloyalty, he had trusted 
to the old love to work upon her heart. 
As to what it does advise, there is no 
question. Her first words are, * Oh, for 
a horse with wings!” Then she plies 
Pisanio rapidly with questions as to how 
farit is to Milford-Haven. She, who has 
never been outside the precincts of a 
court except on rare occasions, and then 
with all its stately retinue, cannot plod 
along like ordinary mortals, who would 
take a week to do it, but she must “ glide 
thither in a day.” Finding that Pisanio 
does not second her so eagerly as she 
wishes, she, as it were, reminds him of his 
affection for his master : — 

Then, true Pisanio, 

Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord; who 

long’st, — 
Oh, let me bate,—but not like me:— yet 

long’st, 
But in a fainter kind :—oh, not like me ;- 
For mine’s beyond beyond, 


How charming is all this! How touch- 
ing, too, when we know what has passed, 
and what is tocome! There is a warmth 
and tenderness in the whole of this scene 
which are all but unequalled. The joy in 
Imogen’s heart overflows upon her 
tongue. She cannot cease her questions. 
Everything, every place, is “ blessed” 
which brings her nearer to her lord. 


How far is it 
To this same blessed Milford? And, by the 


way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
To inherit such a haven? — 
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a haven waich to her seems Elysium, for 
Posthumis is there. Like a happy child, 
she goes running all round the subject; 
and then comes the thought, “ How shall 
we steal from hence?””—how excuse 
their absence when they return, which she 
apparently thinks will be soon? 


But first, how get hence? 
Why should excuse be born or e’er begot ? 
We'll talk of that hereafter, 


Her heart and thoughts are so full, that 
she does not notice Pisanio’s hesitation 
when she bids him forthwith provide a 
riding-suit for her, “ no costlier than would 
fit a franklin’s housewife.” And when he 
still prays her to consider, all further 
question is stopped by her kindly but 
decisive answer : — 


I see before me, man: nor here, nor here, 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through, 


Oh, how I enjoyed acting this scene! 
All had been sad before. What a burst 
of happiness, what play of loving fancy, 
had scope here! It was like a bit of 
Rosalind in the forest. The sense of 
liberty, of breathing in the free air, and 
for a while escaping from the trammels of 
the court, and her persecutors there, gave 
light to the eyes and buoyancy to the step. 
Imogen is already in imagination at that 
height of happiness, at that “ beyond be- 
yond,” which brings her into the presence 
of her banished lord. She can only “see 
before her;” she can look neither right 
nor left, nor to aught that may come after. 
These things have “a fog in them she 
cannot look through.” ‘ Away!” she 
says, “I prithee;” and stops Pisanio’s 
further remonstrance with 


Do as I bid thee! there’s no more to say ; 
Accessible is none but Milford way. 


We can imagine with what delighted 
haste Imogen dons the riding-suit of the 
franklin’s housewife! Pisanio is barely 
allowed time to procure horses. Her 
women hurry on the preparations —for, 
as we have heard, they are “all sworn 
and honorable; ” and thus rejoicingly she 
starts on her sad, ill-omened journey. 
Pisanio has little to say during the last 
scene; but what may not the actor express 
by tone, and look, and manner? 
know his grief for her, his bitter disap- 
pointment in her husband : — 


O master! what a strange infection 
Is failen into thy ear! What false Italian 
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We | 
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On thy too ready hearing? Disloyal? No; 

She’s punished for her truth, . . . O my mas- 
ter, 

Thy mind to her is now as low as were 

Thy fortunes ! 


These thoughts are in his mind, and give 
the tone to his whole bearing. Had Imo- 
gen been less wrapped up in her own 
happiness, she must have noticed and 
questioned him about his strange unwill- 
ingness to obey his master’s orders — 
wondered, too, at his showing no gladness 
at the thought of seeing him whom she 
believed that he, “‘ next to herself,” most 
longed to see again. But her eyes are 
full of that mist which obscures every- 
thing from view but the one bright spot — 
that blessed Milford where her heart is. 
And now we have to think of Imogen 
as having escaped from her courtly pris- 
on-house. By her side rides “the true 
Pisanio,” her one friend, and he is con- 
veying her to her husband. What happy 
anticipations fill her heart! Now she will 
be able to tell him all the “most pretty 
things” she had to say, when they were 
cut short by the entrance of her father, 
who, 
Like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shook all their buds from blowing. 


Absorbed in her own sweet dreams, she 
does not notice the continued silence of 
her companion, until, having reached 
some deep mountain solitude, he tells her 
the place of meeting is near at hand, and 
they dismount. It is at this moment that 
they come before us. Imogen, very weary 
with the unusual fatigue, looks anxiously 
round for the approach of Posthumus. 
For the first time she observes the 
strangeness of Pisanio’s manner. “ What 
is in thy mind,” she exclaims in alarm, 


That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore 
breaks that sigh 

From the inward of thee? 
thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplexed 

Beyond self-explication, . . . What’s the mat- 
ter? 


One, but painted 


Pisanio, who can find no words to explain 
his mission, the purport of which can 
neither be slurred over nor lightened by 
any ray of comfort, simply offers her 
Posthumus’s letter to himself. ‘* Why,” 
she exclaims, “tender’st thou that paper 
tome?” She sees the superscription is 
in her husband’s hand. How the stories 
of Italian poisoning must have penetrated 
the English mind in Shakespeare’s time! 





(As poisonous tongued as handed) hath pre- 
vailed | 
LIVING AGE, 
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At once the thought of danger from this 
cause occurred to her: — 
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That drug-damned Italy hath out-crafted him, 

And he’s at some hard point. Speak, man; 
thy tongue , 

May take off some extremity, which to read 

Would be even mortal to me. 


At last he does speak, but so mysteriously 
that she has to turn to the letter itself 
without any abatement of her terror. 

My pen stops here. I know not how 
to write. Such a charge as that letter 
contains, to meet the eyes of such a crea- 
ture! She has begun to read, full of ap- 
prehension for her husband’s safety, and 
from his hand she now receives her death- 
blow. As the last word drops from her 
lips, her head bows in silence over the 
writing, and her body sinks as if some 
mighty rock had crushed her with its 
weight. These few words have sufficed 
to blight, to blacken, and to wither her 
whole life. The wonder is, that she ever 
rises. I used to feel tied to the earth. 
“ What need,” says Pisanio, “to draw my 
sword? The paper hath cut her throat 
already. . . . What cheer, madam?” 
What indeed! In a dull kind of way, 
she, after a while, repeats the words in 
the letter: ‘False to his bed! What is 
it to be false?”” Then, remembering how 
so many weary nights have been passed, 
she asks : — 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 
To weep ‘twixt clock and clock? If sleep 
charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myself awake? That’s false to his 
bed, 
Is it ? 
Her honor wedded to his honor, both 
must be wrecked together! That he 
should entertain one instant’s suspicion 
of her takes the life out of her heart. No 
sin could be more utterly abhorrent to her 
nature than that of which she is accused; 
and this no one should know so well as 
her accuser, the companion of her life, the 
husband from whom no secret, not one of 
her most sacred feelings, has been with- 
held. It is because she feels this, that 
she can find no other solution to the mys- 
tery than that the “shes of Italy’ have 
‘betrayed her interest and his honor.” 
Then flashes upon her like a flood of light 
Iachimo’s account of how the “jolly 
Briton ” passed his time, — of his opinion 
of women, “of what she cannot choose 
but must be,” and of his contempt for any 
man who will his “free hours languish 
for assured bondage,” — and, worse still, 
how he could “slaver with lips as com- 
mon as the stairs that mount the Capitol ; 
join gripes with hands made hard with 





hourly falsehood;” be “ partnered with 
tomboys,” etc. All this comes back 
sharply on the memory of this poor be- 
wildered creature, who holds no other 
clue to the motive, can imagine no reason 
why the hand she loved should desire to 
murder her. In her agony she remem- 
bers that Iachimo, when accusing Post- 
humus of inconstancy, “looked like a 
villain; but, now that his words have 
seemingly come true, she exclaims, “ Me- 
thinks thy favor’s good enough.” No 
suspicion crosses her mind that this 
same villain is in any way connected with 
her present suffering. ‘The sleep which 
“seized her wholly,” and made her the 
victim of his treachery, was too deep for 
that; neither could the loss of her brace- 
let be at all connected in her mind with 
him. Oh, the exquisite cruelty of it all! 
—under false pretences to get her from 
the court, plant her in a lonely desert, 
and there take her life! The charge 
against herself of being false appears to 
her but as a weak excuse for his own 
frailty. Heis weary of her— desires to 
be free. 


Poor I am, stale—a garment out of fashion ; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripped : —to pieces with me!* Oh, 
Men’s vows are women’s traitors ! 


When she parted from Posthumus, we 
heard her say she was “ not comforted to 
live, but that there is this jewel in the 
world, that I may see again.” And now, 
what has that jewel proved? What, then, 
is life to her now? What left her but to 
show in death her devotion to her lord? 
Were ever words so full of anguish, of 
tender, passionate yearning, as hers? — 


Come, fellow, be thou honest ; 

Do thou thy master’s bidding: when thou 
see’st him, 

A little witness my obedience. Look! 
I draw the sword myself: take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart ! 
Fear not; ’tis empty of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there, who was, indeed, 
The riches of it. Do his bidding; strike! 


She sees nothing before her but to die; 
and when Pisanio refuses to “damn his 
hand ” with the bloody task, she is only 
restrained from killing herself with his 
sword by the thought of the “ divine pro- 
hibition” against self-slaughter. This 


* How womanly are Imogen’s similes! She would 
have watched Posthumus, as he sailed away, ‘till the 
diminution of space had pointed him sharp as my 
needle ;’? —and here, ‘*I must be ripped; to pieces 
with me!’ How Shakespeare thought woman's 
thoughts, with no woman to embody them! 
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“cravens her weak hand;” but, renewing 
her entreaty to Pisanio, she tears open 
her dress, that so a readier access may be 
given to her bosom. Then comes that 
touch so characteristic of the sovereign 
dramatist : — 
Come, here’s my heart! 
Something’s afore’t: Soft, soft; we’ll no de- 
fence ! 

. . « What is here? 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turned to heresy! Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith! You shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart! 


But even in the climax of her desolation 
and despair, the thought occurs to her of 
that inevitable day of remorse, when Post- 
humus will feel that her contempt, for his 
sake, of the ‘suits of princely fellows ” 
was not an “act of common passage, but 
a strain of rareness;” and uppermost in 
her heart is her grief 


To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 

That now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 

Will then be panged by me. Prithee de- 
spatch! 

The lamb entreats the butcher. 
knife ? 

Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 

When I desire it too. 

Pis. Oh, gracious lady, 
Since [ received command to do this business, 
I have not slept one wink. 

imo. Do’t, and to bed then, 

fis. Vil wake mine eyeballs blind first. 

Imo. Wherefore, then, 
Didst undertake it? ... 

Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent, when thou hast ta’en thy stand, 
The elected deer before thee ? 

Pis. 

To lose so bad employment. 


Where’s thy 


But to win time 


Praying her patience, Pisanio then tries 
to make her think, as he himself has be- 
lieved from the first, that it cannot be 
“but that his master is abused.” 


Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 
Hath done you both this curséd injury. 


Imogen, who can divine no motive but 


the one, will not entertain this idea. But 
Pisanio persists in his belief; and tells 
her he will send notice to Posthumus of 
her death, along with some bloody sign of 
it, obviously with the conviction that this 
will lead to some explanation of the delu- 
sion under which his master is laboring. 
Will she meanwhile go back to the court? 
Swift is her answer. “ No court, no fa- 
ther!” What! face again “the father 
cruel, and the step-dame false,” and the 
persistent wooing of the “ profane fellow ” 
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answer; and finding his mistress ready 
even to seek a refuge abroad if necessary 
— “ Hath Britain all the sun that shines ?” 
— he suggests that a way may be found 
by which she may haply come near 


The residence of Posthumus ; so nigh, at least, 
That though his actions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves, 


The right chord has been touched by the 
sympathetic hand of this most loyal of 
retainers, Posthumus may be seen, some 
clue at least be found to what is now all 
mystery and anguish. “Oh for such 
means!” Imogen exclaims, — 


Though peril to my modesty, not death on’t, 
I would adventure. 


As a woman, Pisanio knows it would be 
impossible for her to make her way alone 
to the camp of the Roman general, Caius 
Lucius, where tidings of Posthumus were 
most likely to reach her. Accordingly, 
he tells her she must don a page’s dress, 
“forget to be a woman,” be “ready in 
gibes, quick-answered, saucy, and quarrel- 
lous as the weasel.” How little of all this 
Imogen is in her male attire we shall pres- 
ently see; but the object before her makes 
all hesitation vanish ; — 


I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already, 


she says, and hails with readiness Pisa- 
nio’s announcement, that he has by antici- 
pation proviced for her “doublet, hat, 
hose, all that answer to them,” with which 
she may present herself before the noble 
Lucius ; — 


Desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you’re happy (which you’ll make him 
know, 
If that his head have ear in music), 


and where she is sure to be well received, 
“for he is honorable, and, doubling that, 
most holy.” He must himself return to 
the court, to avoid being suspected of 
having assisted in her escape, and at 
parting gives her a box of medicine, 
in the belief that, in case of illness, it 
“will drive away distemper.” It had 
been given him by the queen, and he be- 
lieves it to be what she professed it to be; 
for, treacherous as he knows her, he has 
no suspicion that she would turn poisoner. 
It is only the physician Cornelius who 
suspects the queen’s purpose, and there- 
fore gives her drugs which he leads her 
to believe will kill, but which, though sus- 
pending animation for a time, will, like 


her son? Pisanio has anticipated this | Juliet’s potion, allow the patient to “awake 
P Pp ’ Pp 
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as from a pleasant sleep.” So for the 
moment they separate, that she may don 
her man’s apparel. But they obviously 
meet again, when Pisanio conducts her to 
some mountain-top, from which he points 
out Milford to her, whieh then seemed 
“within a ken” (Act iii., sc. 6), but which 
she was to find, as inexperienced moun- 
tain travellers always do find, was much 
farther off than it looked. He would not 
leave his “gracious mistress” until he 
had seen that her equipment was com- 
plete, and could start her fairly on her 
way. 

What a picture Imogen presents as we 
see her next (Act iii., sc. 6), alone, among 
the wild hills, in a strange dress, in a 
strange world — wandering along un- 
known paths, still far away from Milford- 
Haven! Oh that name, Milford-Haven! 
I never hear it spoken, see it written, 
without thinking of Imogen. Weary and 
footsore, she wanders on, with the dull 
ache at her heart—far worse to bear 
than hunger, — yearning, yet dreading, to 
get to Milford, that “blessed Milford,” 
as once she thought it. When I read 
of the great harbor and docks which are 
now there, I cannot help wishing that one 
little corner could be found to christen as 
“Imogen’s Haven.” Never did heroine 
or woman better deserve to have her 
name thus consecrated and remembered. 
For two nights she has made the ground 
her bed. What food she had has long 
been exhausted ; and there is, oh, so little 
spur of hope or promise in her heart to 
urge her onwards! She complains but 
little. The tender nursling of the court 
learns, by the roughest lessons, what goes 
on in that outer world of which she has 
seen nothing. “I see,” she says, “a 
man’s life is a tedious one.” Still, with 
the patient nobility of her nature, her 
“resolution helps her.” She has set her- 
self a task, and she will carry it through. 
In her heart, despite what she has said to 
Pisanio, there is still a corner in which he 
“that was the riches of it” continues to 
hold a place — for her love is of the kind 
that alters not “ where it alteration finds ; ” 
and she had learned thoroughly love’s 
first and greatestilesson — fidelity. 

It was this scene, and those at the cave 
which immediately follow, that, as 1 have 
said, laid the strongest hold on my young 
imagination. It seemed so strange, and 
yet so fitting, that, in her greatest grief 
and loneliness, Imogen should be led by 
an unseen hand to her natural protectors, 
and that they, by an irrepressible instinct, 
should, at the first sight, be moved to 


love, admire, and cherish her. Before 
she reaches the cave, which is to prove a 
brief but happy haven of refuge for her, 
we have learned who its inhabitants are. 
We have been told how the old courtier 
and soldier Belarius, in revenge for hav- 
ing been wronged, insulted, and banished 
by Cymbeline, had, with the help of their 
nurse Euriphile, stolen his two young 
sons, and brought them up in a mountain- 
fastness as his own; how he had taught 
them all the arts he himself knew, and 
into what princely fellows they had grown, 
with but one desire ungratified, which 
was to see the world which they knew 
only by report, and to take some part in 
its stirring life. How delightful a relief 
to the overwhelming pathos of the previ- 
ous scene is the accident which brings 
these two noble spirits into contact with 
a being like Imogen, in whom all that 
makes a woman most winning to un- 
spoiled, manly natures is unconsciously 
felt through the boyish disguise! And 
she — how well prepared she is to take 
comfort in the gentle, loving thoughtful- 
ness shown to her by these “kind crea- 
tures”! 

Think of her, the daintily nurtured 
woman, as she comes to their cave, spent 
with fatigue, and made desperate by hun- 
ger! On her way she has met two beg- 
gars, whom she may have helped with 
money, but who could not help her with 
food. They have told her she “ could not 
miss her way;” yet she has missed it. 
How touching the vein of thought this 
incident opens in her mind !— 


Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them?... Yes; no 
wonder, 
When rich ones scarce tell true, 


Then, more in pity than reproach, she 
adds, “ My dear lord, thou art one o’ the 
false ones!” We see that he zs her 
“dear lord” still. But the thought of 
him brings back her heart-sickness, and 
takes away her hunger, — although, just 
before, she was at the “ point to sink for 
food.” Then she perceives the entrance 
to the cave of Belarius, and the path to it. 


’Tis some savage hold : 
’Twere best not call ; I dare not call. 


In my first rehearsals of this scene, I 
instinctively adopted a way of entering 
the cave which I was told was unusual. 
My dear friend and master approved of 
my conception. Mr. Elton, my Pisanio, 
liked it much; and Mr. Macready, after 
| expressing many apprehensions, thought 
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I might try it. You have seen, and there- 
fore I need not dwell on it more than to 
remind you that Imogen’s natural terror 
was certain to make her exaggerate ten- 
fold the possible dangers which that cave 
might cover, from wild animals, or, still 
worse, from savage men. Remember her 
court training, and her entire unfitness 
for, and ignorance of, anything unlike the 
life she had been reared in, — for, as she 
says herself, — 


Plenty and peace breed cowards; hardness 
ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 


But for sheer famine, — which, “ere it 
clean o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant,” 
— she would rather have gone away, given 
up the thought of help, and laid her 
down to die, “as to a bed, that longing 
she’d been sick for.” The “ Ho! who’s 
here?” was given, as you may remember, 
with a voice as faint and full of terror as 
could be, — followed by an instant shrink- 
ing behind the nearest bush, tree, or rock. 
Then another and a little bolder venture : 
“If anything that’s civil, speak!” An- 
other recoil. Another pause: “If savage, 
take or lend! Ho!” Gaining a little cour- 
age, because of the entire silence: “ No 
answer? then I’ll enter!” — peering right 
and left, still expecting something to 
pounce out upon her, and keeping ready, 
in the last resort, to fly. Then the sword, 
which had been an encumbrance before, 
and something to be afraid of, comes into 
her mind. If the dreaded enemy be as 
cowardly as herself, it will keep him at 
bay: — 


3est draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he’ll scarcely look 
on’t. 


And so, with great dread, but still greater 
hunger, and holding the sword straight 
before her, she creeps slowly into the 
cave. 

What a vision is that which, as she sits 
in the semi-darkness of their rude home, 
Imogen presents to Belarius and his two 
foster-sons as they return from the chase! 
Looking in, he warns them back : — 


Stay ; come not in! 
But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
It were a fairy. 
Gui. What’s the matter, sir ? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy! : 


Startled by their voices, Imogen comes 
forward, still trembling with fear, to ex- 
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| plain why she had entered unbidden into 
| their cave: — 
Good masters, harm me not: 
Before I entered here, I called; and thought 
To have begg’d or bought what I have took. 
Good troth, 
I have stolen nought ; nor would not, though 
I had found 
Gold strewed o’ the floor. 


How that sweet, pleading figure, that 
voice so wistful, so irresistible in its ten- 
der, beseeching pathos, finds an instant 
passage to their hearts! When she offers 
money for what she has eaten, the sug- 
gestion is received with a burst of sur- 
prise by the young mountaineers, which 
she mistakes tor anger : — 

I see you’re angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died had I not made it. 


The young fellows, abashed that their 
words have caused fresh alarm when they 
meant but kindness, leave Belarius to in- 
quire her name, and whither she is going. 
She gives herself an apt one — Fidele — 
and explains that she is on her way to 
Milford to join a kinsman who has em- 
barked there for Italy. LBelarius tries to 
reassure her by words of cordial kindness, 
and bids the boys, who are hanging shyly 
back, to give her welcome. They do so, 
each in a way that marks the difference 
of their characters. Guiderius, the elder, 
and more likely to be sensitive to the 
womanly element that gives this seeming 
boy so much of her charm, says, ‘* Were 
you a woman, youth, I would woo hard 
but be your groom.” Arviragus accosts 
her with words that must have gratified 
her more: — 


T’ll make’t my comfort, 
He is a man; Ill love him as my brother: 
And such a welcome as I'd give to him, 
After long absence, such is yours. Most wel- 
come! 
Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends ! 


“?Mongst friends!” murmurs Imogen to 
herself, adding, as if to give voice to the 
prophetic instinct which draws her to- 
wards them : — 


If brothers ?— Would it had been so, that they 
Had been my father’s sons ! then had my prize 
Been less ; and so more equal ballasting 

To thee, Posthumus. 


Posthumus, ever Posthumus, coming up- 
wards in her mind! Asa fresh spasm of 
pain passes over her face at the thought 
of him, Belarius says to the boys, “ He 
wrings at some distress ;” and they, true 
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knightly spirits as they are, are all eager- 
ness to avert it: — 

Guz. Would I could free’t! 

Arv. Or I; whate’er it be, 
What pain it cost, what danger! Gods! 


While the common blood of near rela- 
tionship is warming the hearts of these 
noble boys, Imogen recognizes the true 
ring of fine breeding in them. Of Bela- 
rius she takes little note. Her thoughts 
centre upon them. No prince or paladin, 
she sees, with that fine, penetrating appre- 
ciation of character which Shakespeare 
marks as one of her qualities, “could 
outpeer these twain :” — 


Pardon me, gods! 
I’d change my sex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus false. 


She still keeps aloof with natural timid- 
ity, but at length yields to their repeated 
prayers that she will “draw near,” and 
share their supper with them in the “rude 
place they live in.” 

We can imagine the scene in the cave 
that evening. When they have supped, 
they would * mannerly demand ” the story 
of the boy, which, we hear afterwards, 
was told in a very guarded way : — 


Gui. He said he was gentle, yet unfortu- 
nate ; 
Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. 
Arv. Thus did he answer me; yet said, 
hereafter 
I might know more. 


What that “ more ” was, how little could 
they guess! By this time they would 
have found their softest skins to make a 
couch for one so delicate, which she, with 
all a woman’s feeling, would wrap well 
round her limbs. Then, forgetting fa- 
tigue, she would sing or recite to them 
some tale, of which we know she had 
many well stored in her memory. How 
the charm her presence had wrought 
would deepen upon them as the night 
wore away, and how the dreams that filled 
their sleep would carry on the sweet 
dream of the waking hours which they 
had passed by her side! 

How long Imogen remains their guest 
we are not told — some days it must have 
been, else all the things they speak of 
could not have happened. For the first 
time, their cave is felt to be a home. On 
their return from their day’s sport, a fresh 
smell of newly strewn rushes, we may 
think, pervades it. Where the light best 
finds its way into the cavern are seen 
such dainty wild flowers as she has found 
in her solitary rambles. Fresh water 





from the brook is there. The vegetables 
are washed, and cut into quaint shapes to 
garnish the dishes; a savory odor of 
herbs comes from the stewing broth, and 
a smile, sweet beyond all other sweetness 
in their eyes, salutes them as they hurry 
in, each vying with the other who first 
shall catch it. When the meal is ready, 
they wait upon Fidele, trying with the 
daintiest morsels to tempt her small ap- 
petite; and, when it is over, they lay 
themselves at her feet, while she sings to 
them, or tells them tales of “ high emprise 
and chivalry,” as becomes a king’s daugh- 
ter. Even the old Belarius feels the 
subtle charm, and wonders, yet not grudg- 
ingly, to see how this stranger takes a 
place in the hearts of his two boys even 
before himself: — 


I’m not their father ; yet who this should be 
Doth miracle itself, loved before me. 


Meanwhile, great events have taken 
place at Cymbeline’s court. He has re- 
fused to acknowledge the claim for trib- 
ute presented from the Roman emperor 
by his envoy Caius Lucius, who, after 
announcing that it will be claimed at the 
point of the sword, craves and receives a 
safe-conduct for himself overland to Mil- 
ford-Haven. Cymbeline has_ prepared 
for the eventuality of war, and his prepa- 
rations are so far advanced that he looks 
forward with confidence to the issue. 
The kingly qualities of the man are well 
shown, and contrast with his weakness in 
his domestic relations. And now he 
misses his daughter, whom he has not 
had time to think of for some days : — 


My gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not ap- 
peared 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tendered 
The duty of the day, 


An attendant is despatched to summon 
her to the presence; while the queen, 
continuing to play the part of a seeming 
tender mother to her, who, as we know, 
“‘was a scorpion to her sight ’?—to her 
whose life she had intended to have 
“ta’en off by poison,” — explains, that 
since the exile of Posthumus, Imogen has 
kept in close retirement, the cure where- 
of 


Tis Time must do. Beseech your majesty, 
Forbear sharp speeches to her, She’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are strokes, 
And strokes death to her. 


When the attendant returns after find- 
ing the princess’s chambers locked and 
tenantless, the king is seriously alarmed. 
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His conscience smites him when he 
thinks to what his unkindness may have 
led: — 
Her doors locked ? 
Not seen of late? Grant, heaven, that which 
I fear 
Prove false! 


And he rushes away, followed by Cloten, 
to find his worst fears confirmed. Pisa- 
nio gone,and Imogen! Inthis the queen 
sees a step gained in her plot to raise her 
son to the throne. Pisanio’s absence, 
she hopes, may be caused by his having 
swallowed the drug —a poisoned one, as 
she believes — which she had given him. 
As for Imogen she is gone 


To death or to dishonor; and my end 
Can make good use of either: she being down, 
I have the placing of the British crown, 


The king, Cloten tel!s her on his return, 
is so wild with rage, that “none dare 
come about him.” The fitter, then, to fall 
an easy prey to her cajoling! Accord- 
ingly she hurries away to reinforce her 
sway over him, “by watching, weeping, 
tendance,” and affectation of sympathy, 
and so to move him by her craft * to work 
her son into the adoption of the crown.” 

Meantime this son is working for him- 
self a very different ending to his ignoble 
life. Seeing Pisanio, who has just re- 
turned, he accosts him with his usual 
braggart air: — 

Where is thy lady?... 

Close villain! 
I'll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it! 


Pisanio, not knowing how else to account 
for Imogen’s absence, and to mislead 
Cloten, gives him the letter from Post- 
humus, appointing the meeting at Mil- 
ford-Haven, — one of those “ scriptures of 
the loyal Leonatus,” which he had picked 
up when she tore them from her breast. 

“Or this,” he says to himself, “or per- 
ish!” 


She’s far enough ; and what he learns by this 
May prove his travel, not her danger... . 
I’ll write to my lord she’s dead. O Imogen, 
Safe mayst thou wander, safe return again! 


Cloten, who meantime has been read- 
ing and re-reading the letter—for we 
have been told how dull his wits are — 
sees in it an opening for the revenge on 
Posthumus and Imogen on which he has 
set his heart. He will get from Pisanioa 


suit of his master’s clothes ; and Pisanio, 
who has no reason to withhold them from 
the silly fellow, agrees to let him have the 


IMOGEN. 
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same suit that Posthumus wore when he 
took leave of Imogen. ‘Thus, in the very 
garment which she had lately told him 
“she held in more respect than his noble 
and natural person,” will he pursue the 
princess to Milford-Haven, kill Post- 
humus before her eyes, and “knock her 
back to the court — foot her home again. 
She hath despised me rejoicingly, and I'll 
be merry in my revenge.” 

When we next see Cloten, he has 
reached the spot to which Pisanio, believ- 
ing Imogen to be by this time in the ser- 
vice of the Roman general, felt he might 
safely direct him as the meeting-place of 
the lovers. It is near Belarius’s cave. 
Cloten is more than ever enamored of his 
personal appearance in the garments of 
Posthumus. ‘“ The lines of my body,” he 
says, “are as well drawn as his; no less 
young, more strong”—sentences skil- 
fully introduced by the poet to account 
for his body being presently mistaken by 
Imogen, when she sees it lying headless, 
for that of Posthumus. Drawing his 
sword, he goes off in search of those who, 
he fancies, vaporing fool as he is, will be 
his easy victims. Straightway from the 
cave comes forth the group that inhabit 
it. Imogen, with all their care, is still 
sick. Belarius would have her remain in 
the cave until they return from hunting. 
“ Brother,” says Arviragus, ‘stay here: 
are we not brothers?” At their first 
meeting he had said he would love heras a 
brother, and every hour since had deep- 
ened the feeling onhis part. Imogen can 
but answer ambiguously : — 


So man and man should be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. I am very sick. 


Upon this Guiderius, who, though of a 
more robust, is yet evidently of a more 
sensitive nature, and who from the first 
had wished Fidele were a woman, offers 
to remain behind to tend him. But now 
Imogen makes light of her ailment, being 
in truth only too glad to remain alone with 
her heart-sickness, which she can then 
give way to. Gentle and kind as her 
companions are, she is upon the stretch 
when they are by, dreading to be further 
questioned as to her story, and by reason 
of her natural disposition to lose herself 
in others, desiring also to do her utmost 
to contribute to their comfort and enjoy- 
ment. She cannot deny that she is ill — 


° But your being by me 
Cannot amend me ; society is no comfort 
To one not sociable, 
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Then she adds playfully, to set them at 
ease in leaving her: — 


I’m not very sick, 


Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me 


ere; 
T’ll rob none but myself. 


Again do both the boys proffer in warm- 
est terms the assurance of their love, 
avowing it to be deeper than that for their 
supposed father —the only love they have 
ever known; but as she still deprecates 
their absenting themselves from the 
chase, they yield to her wish. Their ten- 
derness and perfect courtesy have gone to 
her very heart; and as she moves linger- 
ingly back towards the cave, she says : — 


These are kind creatures. Gods, what lies I 
have heard! 

Our courtiers say all’s savage but at Court. 

Experience, oh, thou disprovest report ! 

T am sick still —heart-sick. Pisanio, 

I'll now taste of thy drug. 


Her companions watch her as she re- 
tires. There is something so touching, 
so especially and mysteriously sad, about 
her look and movements to-day, that they 
will hot go without a fresh assurance to 
her that they will soon be back. 


Arv. We'll not be long away. 
Bel. Pray, be not sick, 
For you must be our housewife. 


“Well or ill, I am bound to you!” are 
Imogen’s words, as she disappears into 
the cave, with a wistful smile that insen- 
sibly awakens fresh perplexity in their 
hearts, as we see by what follows : — 


Bel, This youth, howe’er distressed he ap- 
pears, hath had 
Good ancestors, 
Arv. 
Gui. But his neat cookery ! 
roots in characters, 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick, 
And he her dieter. 
Arv. Nobly he yokes 
A smiling witha sigh... 
Gui. I do note 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together. 


How angel-like he sings ! 
He cut our 


What a picture do these sentences bring 
before us of a true lady and princess, — 
not sitting apart, brooding over her own 
great grief, that her dear lord should be 
“one o’ the false ones,” but bestirring 
herself to make their cavern home as at- 
tractive and pleasant to them as only a 
refined woman’s touch ahd feeling could ! 

They are interrupted by the entrance of 
Cloten, who, not seeing them at first, ex- 
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claims, “I cannot find these runagates!” 
Belarius, who has seen Cloten at the court 
many years before, recognizes him as the 
queen’s son, and, thinking that the phrase 
applies to himself and his companions, 
suspects that some ambush has been set 
forthem. He and Arviragus are hurried 
off by Guiderius, to “search what com- 
panies are near,” while he remains to 
confront this stranger. Cloten, catching 
sight of them as they retire, tries to stop 
them by recourse to his usual strain of 
bullying arrogance : — 

What are you, 
Some villain mountaineers ? 
What slave art thou? 


That fly me thus ? 
I have heard of such. 


Of all tones, this is the least likely to 
move the manly spirit of Guiderius. To 
Cloten’s demand that he should yield to 
him, he replies scornfully : — 


To who? Tothee? What art thou? 
not I 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger ; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth, Say what thou art, 
That I should yield to thee. 

Clo. Thou villain base, 
Know’st me not by my clothes? 


Have 


This only provokes in Guiderius utter 
contempt for his assailant. “Thou art 
some fool; I am loath to beat thee.” As 
little is he awed by Cloten’s further an- 
nouncement of his name, and of the fact 
that he is son to the queen. Fool to the 
last, Cloten now attacks Guiderius, with 
perfect confidence that he must make 
short work, first of him, and then of his 
companions; and tHey go out fighting, 
with the result, as we presently hear, that 
Guiderius disarms him, cuts off his head 
with his own sword and casts it into the 
river, that it may thence “to the sea, and 
tell the fishes he’s the queen’s son Cloten.” 
It seems too good a death for sucha crea- 
ture to die by the hands of this right royal 
youth. Yet, remembering his persecution 
of Imogen, and the brutality of his inten- 
tions towards her, it is most fit that her 
brother should be her avenger, and so 
commence the work of retribution, — the 
next stage of which is the death of Clo- 
ten’s mother, who dies in mad despair for 
his death, having first made confession of 
her deadly designs, and thereby solved 
many mysteries which it would otherwise 
have been difficult to clear up (Act v,, 
SC. 5). 

When Belarius hears of Cloten’s death 
he is naturally apprehensive that the 
search which will be made for him may 
lead to the discovery of their mountain 
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retreat. ‘“ We'll hunt no more to-day,” he 
says, “nor seek for danger where there’s 
no profit;” and he sends Arviragus to 
the cave, telling him, “ You and Fidele 
play the cooks.” “Poor sick Fidele!” 
Arviragus exclaims. 


T’'d willingly to him: to gain his color, 
I'd let a parish of such Cloten’s blood, 
And praise myself for charity. 


What a change Imogen has wrought 
upon his young pupils! What charming 
features in their character have been de- 
veloped by her influence! This we see 
from what Belarius says of them, while 
he stays without, waiting for the return of 
Guiderius : — 


O thou goddess! 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 

In these two princely boys! 
] 


They are as gen- 


tle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. 


Guiderius returns to tell that he has 
sent Cloten’s “clotpoll down the stream, 
in embassy to his mother.” Suddenly 
they hear the “ingenious instrument” 
which Belarius had made, and which 
“solemn thing ” had not been set in mo- 
tion since the death of Euriphile, the sup- 
posed mother of the boys. Why should 
this be? What does Arviragus mean? 
The answer is given by his issuing from 
the cave, “ bearing Imogen as dead in his 
arms.” I know not with what emotions 
this passage is received in the theatre, for 
I have never seen the play acted; but, 
often as I have read it, I can never read 
it afresh without a rush of tears into my 
eyes :— 


Arv. The bird is dead, 
That we have made so much on, _ I had rather 
Have skipped from sixteen years of age to 

sixty, 
To have eed my leaping-time into a crutch, 
Than have seen this, 

Gui, O sweetest, fairest lily ! 
My brother wears thee not one half so well 
As when thou grew’st thyself. 

Bel. . . . Thou blessed thing! 
Jove knows what man thou mightst have 

made; but I, 
Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy ! 
How found you him? 

Arv. Stark, as you see: 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as death’s dart, being laughed at; his 

right cheek 
Reposing on a cushion, 
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Gui. Where? 
Arv. O’ the floor: 
His arms thus leagued. I thought he slept, 
and put 

My «louted brogues from off my feet, whose 
rudeness 

Answered my steps too loud, 
Gui. Why, he but sleeps: 
If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 
Arv. With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not 
lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; 
nor 

The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out-sweeten’d not thy breath ; 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers 
are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse. 

Gui. Prithee, have done ; 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 

And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. — To the grave! 

Arv. Say, where shall’s lay him? 

Gui. By good Euriphile, our mother. 

Arv. Be’t so: 
And let us, Polydore,... sing him to the 

ground, 
As once our mother. 


Then says the deep-hearted Guiderius, 
“TI cannot sing; I’ll weep, and word it 
with thee.” Belarius, who has stood 
silently by, now says: — 


Great griefs, I see, medicine the less ; for Clo- 
ten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s son, boys ; 
And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that. . . . Our foe was 
princely ; 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 
Gui, Pray you, fetch him hither. 
Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 
When neither are alive. 
Arv. If you'll go fetch him, 
We'll say our song the while. Brother, begin. 


And then they repeat that sweetest dirge 
that ever was devised by aching heart for 
those who, having done their worldly task, 
have gone to a better than mortal home — 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, etc. 


When Belarius returns with the body 
of Cloten, they lay it by Imogen’s side. 
Belarius will not leave the poor “dead 
bird,” even for a little, without a further 
tribute; — 
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Here’s a few flowers; but, about midnight, 
more! 

The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the 
night 

Are strewings fitt’st for graves. — Upon their 
faces :— 

You were as flowers, now withered : even so 

These herblets shall, which we upon you strow, 

Come on, away; apart, upon our knees, 


So do they retire to pray and meditate, 
purposing to return at a later hour to lay 
the bodies in the grave. Well do I re- 
member my delight, in my early readings 
of the play, that only flowers were put 
upon Imogen’s face, and that she awak- 
ened so soon after! Perhaps their cool- 
fresh fragrance helped to recover her 
from the swoon. Had she lain till mid- 
night, no doubt the burial rites would 
have been completed, and the earth — oh, 
horrible! — would thus have covered up 
and smothered her. When, late in the 
evening, — for the presence of the Roman 
general and his men, who come presently 
to the spot, must have made them avoid it 
for a time, — her companions return with 
the night-flowers, to complete the last sad 
rite of burial, what must have been their 
surprise to find that their office had been 
anticipated — no trace, at least, left of the 
bodies which they had so lately left! 

Scarcely have they gone apart to pray, 
before Imogen awakes, and finds by her 
side what she thinks the dead body of her 
husband. Though the semblance of life 
has been suspended by Pisanio’s drug, 
her sleep has not been dreamless. She 
awakens asking her way to Milford-Haven 
from some one, who she fancies tells her 
it is still six miles distant. The dream is 
still with her: — 


I thank you. 
thither ? 

’Ods pittikins ! can it be six miles yet ?— 

I have gone all night. ’Faith, I'll lie down 
and sleep. 


By yon bush? Pray how far 


Then, becoming conscious of something 
by her side: — 


But soft! no bedfellow!—O gods and god- 
desses ! 


She is now fully awake, feels the flowers 
about her, and sees the blood-stained 
body by her side: — 


These flowers are like the pleasures of the 
world ; 

This bloody man, the care on’t. 
dream ; 

For so, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 

And cook to honest creatures ; but ’tis not so. 


I hope I 
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Surprise combines with fear to overwhelm 
her: — 

Good faith, 
I tremble still with fear. But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, feared gods, a part of it! 


She looks about her; the cave, the rocks, 
the woodland that she knew, are there: — 


The dream’s here still : even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me,—not imagined, 
felt. 


And yet how comes it that she should be 
lying beside a headless man? On look- 
ing closer she recognizes the garments of 
Posthumus — the figure too —’tis very 
Posthumus ! 


I know the shape of his leg ; this is his hand ; 
His foot Mercurial ; his Martial thigh ; 

The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face — 
Murther in heaven ! — How! —’Tis gone ! 


At once her thoughts fix on Pisanio as 
having betrayed them both with his forged 
letters. It is he, “conspired with that 
irregulous devil Cloten,” that has cut off 
her lord. All former distrust of that 
“dear lord” vanishes on the instant, and 
he is restored to the place in her heart 
and imagination which he had held be- 
fore. They have both been the victims 
of the blackest treachery, and Pisanio, 
“damned Pisanio,” hath 


From this most bravest vessel in the world 
Struck the main-top! 


Think of the anguish of her cry : — 


O Posthumus! Alas 
Where is thy head? where’s that? Ah me! 
where’s that ? 
Pisanio might have killed thee at the heart, 
And left this head on. How should this be? 
Pisanio — 
’Tis he, and Cloten. Malice and lucre in them 
Have laid this woe here. O, ’tis pregnant, 
pregnant! 
The drug he gave me, which he said was 
precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murd’rous to the senses? That confirms it 
home! 
All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee! 


And with one long, agonized wail, “ Oh, 
my lord, my lord!” she falls senseless 
upon the body. 

There she is presently found by Caius 
Lucius and his followers, as they pass on 
their way to Milford-Haven to meet the 
legions from Gallia, and a select corps 
from Italy “under the conduct of the bola 
Iachimo,” who have arrived there for the 
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purpose of enforcing the tribute from 
Cymbeline. On perceiving the body of 
Cloten, Lucius exclaims : — 


Soft, ho! What trunk is here 
Without his top? The ruin speaks that some- 
time 
It was a worthy building. How! 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? 
rather ; 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead. — 
Let’s see the boy’s face. 


A page ! 
But dead 


They raise him from the body, and Lucius 
asks in language full of sympathy, “ What 
is thy interest in this sad wreck? How 
came it? Who is it?) Who art thou?” 
What a world of pathos is in her answer! 


I am nothing ; or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. 


Truly may she say so! All interest in life 
is over. She is full, too, of self-reproach, 
to add to the bitterness of herloss. How 
could she slander, even in thought, the 
man who was, in her esteem, “ worth any 
woman,” so much worthier than herself 
that he had “ overbought her almost the 
sum he paid”? Her words now shall at 
least make some atonement : — 


This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies slain. Alas! 
There are no more such masters. I may wan- 

der 

From east to occident, cry out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Luc. ’Lack, good youth, 
Thou mov’st no less with thy complaining, than 
Thy master in bleeding. Say his name, good 

friend. 

Jmo. Richard du Champ. [Aside] If I do 

lie, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 
They'll pardon it !— Say you, sir? 

Luc. Thy name? 

imo, Fidele, sir. 

Luc. Thou dost approve thyself the very 

same : 
Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith thy 


name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not say 
Thou shalt be so well mastered, but, be sure, 
No less beloved. 


Here we see how the very tone and look 
of Imogen, apart from the boy’s desolate 
state, impress Caius Lucius, as they have 
done all those who have ever been near 
her, with their resistless charm. He con- 
tinues :— 
The Roman emperor’s letters, 
Sent by a consul to me, could not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee. Go with 
me. 
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The boy says he will follow, but first must 
see all honor paid to his master’s grave. 
It shall be as deep, to hide him from the 
flies, as these “ poor pickaxes ” (his hands) 
can dig. And when it has been strewn 
with wild wood-leaves and weeds, and he 
has “on it said a century of prayers” as 
best he can through choking tears and 
sighs, he will then take leave of the mas- 
ter of whom the world holds “from east 
to occident” no other such, and will fol- 
low Lucius —‘So please you entertain 
me.” He promises no new service to 
this new master. He looks forward to 
nothing. The strength of his heart, his 
hopes, his usefulness, will all be buried 
in the grave thus left behind. Not to go 
with this kind man who offers help would 
have seemed ungracious; and to keep up 
her disguise for a while will leave Imogen 
more free to nurse her grief. Alas! alas! 
all the strangers to her are kind and piti- 
ful; but the one is gone, done horribly to 
death, who could alone have brought com- 
fortto her heart! If anything could have 
drawn her towards this gentle, manly Ro- 
man, it would have been the way he as- 
sures the boy that he shall be taken into 
his service, and treated by him as a father 
rather than a master. ‘ My friends,” he 
adds, 


The boy hath taught us manly duties: let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave... . Boy, he is preferred 

By thee to us; and he shall be interred 

As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes, 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 


And so we lose sight of Imogen for a 
time. That she should be “cheerful,” we 
know to be impossible : — 


All was ended now—the hope, the fear, and 
the sorrow ; 

All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied 
longing ; 

All the dull deep pain, and constant anguish 
of patience. 


But from what we have seen of her be- 
fore, we know that she will fight bravely 
with her own heart, and will not let oth- 
ers be made unhappy by her grief. For- 
get she cannot, but she will repay the 
kindness shown her by throwing herself 
zealously into the duties of her position. 
Lucius will keep the boy near him, em- 
ploying him in light tasks about his tent. 
He will note with what noble gentleness 
and patience these duties are performed. 
For amid the noisy stir of the camp, as 
in the silent solitude of the cave, Imogen, 
with the self-abnegation and devotion ta 
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others which distinguish her, bears her 
heavy burden silently and alone. Never 
master, as Lucius afterwards tells us, had 


A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occasions, true, 
So feat, so nurse-like. 


We must leave Imogen for a while, for 
the events are now hurrying on which are 
to bring her sorrows to a happy close. 
At the opening of the fifth act we find 
Posthumus, on the eve of battle, in the 
ground betwixt the Roman and the Brit- 
ish camps, having been brought over, as 
he tells us, “ among the Italian gentry, to 
fight against his lady’s kingdom.” From 
the hour the “ bloody cloth ” reached him, 
which Pisanio has sent as the evidence of 
Imogen’s death, he has been upon the 
rack. What was he, that, even were she 
the guilty thing he thought her, he should 
have sent her from the world with her sin 
unshriven ? — 

Gods ! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I 
never 
Had lived to put on this: so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 
Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. 


Never, never can he have been without 
misgiving that all Iachimo had said of her 
was untrue. Since her supposed death, 
“the idea of her life” must have “ sweetly 
crept into his study of imagination,” and 
pictured her there as the sweet, pure, 
noble creature who had fostered all that 
was best and highest in himself. Again 
have come back to him, in all their vivid 
freshness, her beauty, her “gracious 
parts,” her bright mind, the grace and 
color of all things that she did. 


*Tis enough 
That, Britain, I have killed thy mistress. 
Peace! 
I'll give no wound to thee. ... I'll disrobe 
me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Britain peasant: so I'll fight 
Against the part I come with; so I’ll die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death. 


And to what purpose he does fight we 
soon see. The gods have “put the 
strength of the Leonati” in him for which 
he prays, and so made him a main instru- 
ment in bringing about the restoration of 
his Imogen to his arms, and in avenging 
the wrong wrought upon them both by 
Iachimo. In the next scene, he encoun- 
ters Iachimo, and after disarming him, he 
leaves him unscathed, probably from a 
noble impulse not to take the life of a 





man towards whom he felt a profound 
personal repugnance. JIachimo, who has 
not recognized Posthumus in his peas- 
ant’s garb, thinks that his guilt has robbed 
him of his manhood, and that the air of 
the country, whose princess he has belied, 
“revengingly enfeebles” him. How else 
should one of its mere “carles” have 
subdued him? 

The battle continues, success wavering 
from side to side. At first the Romans 
have the best of it, and Cymbeline is 
taken. Belarius, Guiderius, and Arvira- 
gus arrive, and rally the flying Britons. 
The stir of war, we have been shown in 
a previous scene, has roused the princely 
ardor of the youths, and at all risks they 
have resolved to strike a stroke in the 
tented field for their country’s sake. How 
they fight, supported by Belarius, Posthu- 
mus, who had come to their aid, after- 
wards tells us in one of those passages 
written at a white heat, in which Shake- 
speare’s patriotic spirit revels. “ Athwart 
the lane,” he says, “an ancient soldier,” 
“ with two striplings,” 

Made — the passage; cried to those that 
ed, 

“ Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men : 

To darkness fleet, souls that fly backwards! 

Stand.” 

. .. These three, 
Three thousand confident, in act as many — 

. . . — with this word, “ Stand, stand,” 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleness (which could have 

turned 
A distaff to a lance), gilded pale looks, 

Part shame, part spirit renewed; that some, 
turned coward 

But by example (oh, a sin in war, 

Damned in the first beginners !) ’gan to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes o’ the hunters, etc. 


The tide of battle is turned, Posthumus 
himself performing prodigies of valor in 
the rescue of Cymbeline, while he seeks 
vainly for the death he cannot find : — 


I, in mine own woe charmed, 
Could not find death where I did hear him 


groan, 
Nor feel him where he struck. . . . 
Well, I will find him. 


He will resume the Roman dress, and so 
be taken prisoner : — 


For me, my ransom’s death ; 
On either side I come to spend my breath, 
Which neither here I’ll keep nor bear again, 
But end it Ly some means for Imogen. 


His wish is gratified. Some British sol- 
diers bring him a willing captive to the 
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A crowd of pris-| Peace, peace! See further; he eyes us not; 


presence of the king. 
oners is already there, among them 
lachimo, Lucius, and with them Imogen, 
who has obviously followed Lucius, de- 
spite his entreaties to the contrary, 
through all the chances of the battle, hop- 
ing, like Posthumus, to meet in death a 
release from her now hopeless sorrow. 
Here the fine character of Lucius is again 
shown. He asks no mercy for himself. 
** Sufficeth a Roman with a Roman’s heart 
can suffer.” His only care is for the boy 
who has served him so well: — 


This one thing only 
I will entreat ; mv boy, a Briton born, 
Let him be ransomed. .. . 
He hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have served a Roman, Save him, 


sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 


Cymbeline is immediately struck by the 
boy’s resemblance to some erewhile fa- 
miliar face. At once his heart warms 
towards him. “ Boy, thou hast looked 
thyself into my grace, and art mine own.” 
Not only does he give him life; he bids 
him, as a further assurance of his favor, 
ask “ what boon thou wilt,” — 


Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 
The noblest ta’en. 


Both Cymbeline and Lucius naturally 
think that he will demand the life of his 
master. But “alack,” as Imogen says, 
“there’s other work in hand.” She has 
in the mean time espied Jachimo among 
the Roman prisoners, and noticed upon 
his finger what wasonce her best treas- 
ure, “the diamond that was her moth- 
er’s,” and which she had given to Post- 
humus at parting. She remembers now 
that it was not on the hand which she 
had lately thought her husband’s. How 
had Iachimo come by it? Honorably or 
dishonorably? This must before all 
things be explained. Cymbeline, the more 
he notes the boy, is the more drawn to 
him. He marks his perplexed looks, his 
fixed gaze upon Iachimo. ‘ Speak!” he 
says, “ Wilt have him live? Is he thy 
kin? Thy friend?” Imogen asks per- 
misssion to tell him in private the reason 
of her conduct, and they step aside that 
she may do so. How intently she has 
been absorbed in watching lachimo is 
further shown by the circumstance that, 
though near her late companions of the 
cave, she has not observed them. They 


have been struck with amazement to see | false! 
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forbear. 
Creatures may be alike : were’t he, I’m sure 
He would have spoke to us, 


Pisanio has no such doubts. “It is my 
mistress !”” he murmurs in delight to him- 
self. 


Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad. 


And now Imogen comes forward with 
Cymbeline, who bids her stand by his 
side and make her demand aloud, com- 
manding Iachimo at the same time to an- 
swer him frankly on pain of torture. My 
boon, says Imogen, is, “that this gentle- 
man may render of whom he had this 
ring.” Amazed at a question so strange, 
Posthumus mutters to himself, “ What’s 
that to him?” Remorse‘has so far turned 
to penitence in Iachimo, that he is “glad 
to be constrained to utter” what * tor- 
ments him to conceal ;”— 

By villainy 
I got this ring ; *twas Leonatus’ jewel, 
Whom thou didst banish; and (which more 
may grieve thee, 
As it doth me) a nobler sir ne’er lived 
’Twixt sky and ground, 


By villainy? Yethow? As yet Imogen 
is without a clue. But Iachimo’s next 
words, in answer to Cymbeline’s demand 
for further explanation, must have sent 
all the blood back to her heart : — 


That paragon, thy daughter, 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my false 
spirits 


Quail to remember — Give me leave, I faint 1 


How dear a place that daughter really held 
in Cymbeline’s heart, we see from his ex- 
clamation : — 


My daughter ! 
strength; 
I had rather thou shouldst live while nature 
will, 
Than die ere I hear more. 
speak ! 
On this, Ilachimo proceeds to recount the 
incidents of the wager, and of his visit to 
the court of Britain, together with the 
details noted down in Imogen’s chamber, 
that composed “ the simular proof ” which 
made * the noble Leonatus mad.” 
Imagine Imogen’s state of mind during 
the recital! Oh the shame, the agony 
with which she hears that her “dear 
lord” has indeed had cause to think her 
All is now clear as day. The 


What of her? Renew thy 


Strive, man, and 


alive the Fidele whom they had left for | mystery is solved ; but too late, too late! 
dead. Belarius will not believe it is he: | She remembers the supposed treasure in 
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the chest, although Iachimo does not 
speak of it. Then the lost bracelet! How 
dull has she been not to think before of 
how it might have been stolen from her! 
Worst misery of all, Posthumus has died 
in the belief of her guilt. No wonder he 
wished for her death! What bitter hope- 
less shame possesses her, even as though 
all were true that he had been told! Only 
in the great revealing of all mysteries 
hereafter will Posthumus learn the truth. 
But till then she has to bear the burden 
of knowing with what thoughts of her he 
passed out of life. 

Ab, dear friend, as I write, the agony of 
all these thoughts seems again to fill my 
mind, as it ever used to do when acting 
this scene upon the stage. I wonder if I 
ever looked what I felt! It is in such 
passages as these that Shakespeare sur- 
passes all dramatic writers. He has faith 
in his interpreters, and does not encum- 
ber them with words. No words could 
express what then is passing in Imogen’s 
soul. At such moments, Emerson has 
truly said, we only “live from a great 
depth of being.” 

I cannot conceive what Imogen would 
have done had Posthumus been indeed 
dead. But I could conceive the strange, 
bewildered rapture with which she sees 
him spring forward to interrupt Iachimo’s 
further speech. Heisnot dead. He has 
heard her vindication ; and she, too, lives 
to hear his remorse, his self-reproaches, 
his bitter taunts upon his own credulity! 
From his own lips her vindication comes : 


The temple 
Of virtue was she ; yea, and she herself. 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
The dogs o’ the street to bay me! Every vil- 
lain 
Be called Posthumus Leonatus....O Imo- 
gen! 
My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen! 
Imogen, Imogen! 


Unable to bear his anguish longer, and 
forgetting her page’s disguise, she springs 
forward to throw herself into his arms, 
with the words, “ Peace, my lord; hear, 
hear!”? But he will neither look nor hear, 
and casts the “scornful page ’? — who, he 
thinks, is trifling with his grief — with 
violence away from him. Pisanio, who, 
next to Posthumus and Imogen, has been 
the most interested and wondering hearer 
of Iachimo’s story, says, as he stoops to 
raise Imogen from the ground: — 

Oh gentlemen, help! 


Mine and your mistress! Oh, my lord Post- 
humus, 





You ne’er killed Imogen till now. Help! 
help! — 

Mine honored lady ! 

When she returns to consciousness, Post- 
humus has scarce recovered from the 
bewilderment of his surprise, to find Imo- 
gen still alive of whose death he had 
thought himself guilty. But with what 
pangs and yearnings of the heart must he 
have heard her sweet reproach ! — 


Why did you throw your wedded lady from 
you? 
Think that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again, [Emobracing. 
Post, Hang there, like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die. 


Imogen has meanwhile learned how in- 
nocent Pisanio was of all evil intention 
in regard to the drug which the queen had 
hoped would prove fatal to her, and how 
that intention had been frustrated by 
Cornelius giving to the queen, instead of 
a poison, 

Certain stuff, which, being ta’en, would cease 
The present power of life, but in short time 
All offices of nature should again 

Do their due functions, 


The loyal servant, we may be sure, was 
more than requited for the suspicion that 
had for a time rested on him, by the kind 
glances with which Imogen would greet 
him. Buta last sweet moment is yet to 
come for her, when she hears the story of 
Belarius, and learns that those from 
whom she had received such timely help 
and kindness are indeed, what she had 
then wished them to be, her brothers. 
When,Cymbeline says to her, “Oh, Imo- 
gen, you have lost by this a kingdom,” 
how true to all her generous impulses is 
her rejoinder! A kingdom! What is so 
poor a thing as a kingdom in her account? 
“No, my lord; I have got ¢wo worlds by 
it!” And then, as when the heart is very 
full of happiness, we are afraid of giving 
way to emotion, or of trusting ourselves 
to speak of the joy we feel, she seeks re- 
lief in reminding them, half jestingly, as 
she places herself between them, of the 
past: — 

Oh, my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met? Oh, never say hereafter 
But [ am truest speaker. You called me 
brother, 
When I was but your sister ; I you brothers, 
When ye were so indeed. ; 

Cym. Did you e’er meet ? 

Arv. Ay, my good lord. 

Gui. And at first meeting loved ; 
Continued so, until we thought she died. 

Cor. By the queen’s dram she swallowed. 
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Cym. Oh, rare instinct ! 
When shall I hear all through ? 


When now Cymbeline hails Belarius as 
his brother, Imogen will not be behind in 
thankful recognition. She says, — 


You are my father too, and did relieve me, 
To see this gracious season, ° 


Nor is Lucius forgotten ; for when Cym- 
beline, in his exuberant happiness, bids 
his prisoners be joyful too, “for they 
shall taste our comfort,’ Imogen, as she 
still hangs upon the breast of Posthumus, 
turns to the noble Roman with the words, 
“ My good master, I will yet do you ser- 
vice.” They are the last she speaks ; and 
here I might well leave her, with the pic- 
ture of her in our minds which Shake- 
speare has drawn for us in the words of 
her delighted father : — 


See, 
Posthumus anchors upon Imogen ; 
And she, like harmless lightning, throws her 
eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy. 


Here, too, I believe, most people will 
prefer to leave her, as Shakespeare leaves 
her and all around her, both good and 
bad, happy: “ Pardon’s the word forall!” 
But you know how, in my letter on Por- 
tia, 1 said that I never left my characters 
when the scene closed in upon them, but 
always dreamed them over in my mind 
until the end. So it was with Imogen. 
Her sufferings are over. The “father 
cruel,” made so by the “step-dame false,” 
has returned to his old love and pride in 
her,—the love made doubly tender by 
remembrance of all that he has caused 
her to suffer. The husband —ah, what 
can measure his penitence, his self-abase- 
ment! That #e had dared to doubt her 
purity, her honor, —he who had known 
her inmost thoughts almost from child- 
hood! 

But Imogen — can she think of him as 
before? Yes! She is truly named the 
“divine Imogen;” at least, she has so 
much of the divine “quality of mercy” in 
her, that she can blot from her memory all 
his doubts, all his want of faith, as if they 
-had never been. Her love is infinite — 
“beyond beyond.” Hers is not a nature 
todo things by halves. She has forgot- 
ten as well as forgiven. But can Post- 
humus forgive himself? No! I believe, 
never. The more angel she proves her- 
self in her loving self-forgettulness, the 
blacker his temporary delusion will look 
in his own eyes. Imogen may surmise at 
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times the thorn which pricks his con- 
science so sharply. Then she will quietly 
double the tender ways in which she de- 
lights to show her love and pride in him. 
But no spoken words will tell of this 
heart-secret between them. 

In her brothers Imogen has none but 
sweet and happy memories. These “two 
worlds” are an immense and unlooked- 
for gain to her life; they fill it with new 
thoughts, new sympathies. She has their 
future to look forward to, their present to 
help. One can see how their unsophisti- 
cated natures will go forth to her; how 
the tender memory of the “rare boy” 
Fidele will give an added charm to the 
grace and attractiveness of the sweet sis- 
ter tie; how, in their quiet hours alone, 
they will repeat the incidents of the cave- 
life. Imogen will never tell them the 
whole of her sorrow there. She fears 
they would not forgive Posthumus. We 
can suppose, too, how, in this so new life 
to them, the young princes would be for- 
ever seeking this sweet counsellor to 
guide them in the usages and customs of 
the court life all sostrange to them. Men 
will ask from women what they would be 
shy of asking from one another. Think 
of the pleasant banterings there would 
be between them! how amused Imogen 
would be at their mistakes! How often, 
laughingly, she would have to put them 
right; and how all these things would 
draw them nearer to each other! 

Then, too, the old soldier Belarius, — 
the tried retainer and friend Pisanio! 
What a group of loving hearts about the 
happy princess! Caius Lucius also, in 
Rome, carrying in his memory tender 
thoughts of his once “kind, duteous” 
page Fidele, together with the admiring 
respect he feels for the noble Imogen, 
princess of Britain. And Iachimo! The 
time is to come when his repentance will 
flow from a still deeper source. Whenat 
the court of Britain, he could not fail to 
hear of all the misery which he had 
wrought upon the noble lovers. With 
his own ears he heard the despair of Post- 
humus on learning the truth —his agony, 
his self-accusations, at the thought that he 
had taken away the life of the maligned 
princess. But even bitterer pangs of re- 
morse than he then felt will assail lachimo 
and never leave him, — for we find he is 
capable of feeling them, — when he learns 
that before very long the young noble life 
is quenched through what he brought 
upon it. For quenched, I believe, it is. 

Happiness hides for a time injuries 
which are past healing. The blow which 
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was inflicted by the first sentence in that 
cruel Ictter went to the heart with too 
fatal force. Then followed, on this crush- 
ing blow, the wandering, hopeless days 
and nights, without shelter, without food 
even up to the point of famine. Was this 
delicately nurtured creature one to go 
through her terrible ordeal unscathed ? 
We see that when food and shelter came, 
they came too late. The heart-sickness 
is upon her: “I am sick still — heart- 
sick.” Upon this follows the fearful sight 
of, as she supposes, her husband’s head- 
less body. Well may she say that she is 
“nothing; or if not, nothing to be were 
better.” When happiness, even such as 
she had never known before, comes to 
her, it comes, like the food and shelter, 
too late. 

Tremblingly, gradually, and oh, how re- 
Juctantly! the hearts to whom that life is 
so precious will see the sweet smile which 
greets them grow fainter, will hear the 
loved voice grow feebler! The wise 
physician Cornelius will tax his utmost 
skill, but he will find the hurt is too deep 
for mortal leechcraft. The “ piece of ten- 
der.air” very gently, but very surely, will 
fade out like an exhalation of the dawn. 
Her loved ones will watch it with strain- 
ing eyes, until it 

melts from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Will turn their eyes and weep. 


And when, as the years go by, their grief 
grows calm, that lovely soul will be to 
them 


like a star, 
Beaconing from the abodes where the Immor- 
tals are ; 

inspiring to worthy lives, and sustaining 
them with the hope that where she is, 
they may, in God’s good time, become fit 
to be. Something of this the “divine 
Imogen ” is to us also. Is it not so? 

This was my vision of Imogen when I 
acted her; this is my vision of her still. 


BryntTysiLio, LLANGOLLEN, 
NortH WA gs, Oct. 1882. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MRS. PROSSER’S SENSE OF DUTY. 


THERE are few states in life more vexa- 
tious and humiliating than that of not 
knowing one’s own mind. It is also ab- 
surd, for what should be easier than to 
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discover whether one personally desires a 
thing or not? When the wishes or ad- 
vantage of others have to be taken into 
consideration, some degree of indecision 
may be pardonable; but Nellie Brune 
could not plead any such complications as 
an excuse for her inability to solve the 
problem set before her. She knew per- 
fectly well that she might send Philip 
about his business without any fear of 
permanently blighting a fair existence, 
and she very properly concluded that all 
she had to do was to satisfy herself of her 
own inclinations in the matter. It was 
therefore especially provoking to one of 
her rather impatient temperament to find 
that this was what she could not accom- 
plish, and that after many hours of shilly- 
shallying she was not only in as much 
doubt as ever upon the main point of 
whether she could accept the man or not, 
but also puzzled to account to herself for 
a very decided feeling of anxiety to accept 
him if she could. 

In this perplexity she resolved to adopt 
a course which, if not wise, was at any 
rate calculated to put an end to suspense. 
She went to Mrs. Stanniforth and begged 
for enlightenment and advice. From the 
responsibility thus cast upon her it may 
be well supposed that Margaret did not 
for one moment shrink. She began by 
embracing Nellie, and saying how de- 
lighted she was that things had all come 
right at last, and then proceeded to laugh 
heartily at the girl’s misgivings. Look- 
ers-on, she remarked with much original- 
ity, saw most of the game, and it was a 
very long time since she had begun to 
watch this one, and to perceive the sig- 
nification of all its moves. 

“Poor Philip!” she said compassion- 
ately; “I can quite understand now why 
he has kept away from us all these months. 
Philip has more pride than people think, 
and of course he would rather not have 
spoken until he had some thousands a 
year to lay at your feet. But the thou- 
sands will come all in good time; and if 
you have to begin with the hundreds — 
what of that? You must remember that 
you are my children, both of you, and that 
it is a mother’s privilege to help her chil- 
dren out, when she can. As for you, my 
dear Nellie, you are simply made up of 
pride, or you wouldn’t mind acknowledg- 
ing the truth. Why, you silly child, you 
have been in love with Philip all your life, 
and I could prove it to you without any 
difficulty if I chose. But I will only ask 





|you one thing. Why did you refuse Lord 
| Craybridge ?” 
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“Oh, I couldn’t have married Lord 
Craybridge!” answered Nellie. “ That 
was different.” 

“ Of course it was different,” cried Mar- 
garet triumphantly; ‘there was all the 
difference in the world between the two 
cases. Don’t you understand that it is 
quite possible to feel some doubt as to 
whether you love a man, but that you can- 
not be in any doubt at all when you don’t? 

Whatever this reasoning may have been 
worth in the abstract, Nellie had little to 
urge against it as applied to herself. She 
had had recourse to Margaret’s counsel 
in order to be convinced, and was not dis- 
posed to criticise the shape in which con- 
viction might be brought home to her. 
Nor, when once she had cast away all 
hesitation from her, had Philip much rea- 
son to complain of her coldness. She 
was not quite as demonstrative as he 
would have liked her to be; but she 
welcomed him gladly at all hours; she 
seemed to be happy in his presence, and 
she made a point of gratifying every whim 
and caprice of his with a pretty little air 
of submission which was the more charm- 
ing to him because in all their previous 
intercourse: she had shown herself any- 
thing but submissive. 

Philip, indeed, had nothing to complain 
of, unless it were the reception accorded 
to him by his future father-in-law, which 
was not marked by any excess of cordial- 
ity. Mr. Brune had his own opinion of 
Philip, and had objections to him as a 
son-in-law quite apart from that of insuf- 
ficiency of means. The latter, he was 
sure, was a strong one enough for all 
practical purposes, and had the advantage 
of being one that could be openly urged; 
but Mr. Brune did not succeed in making 
much out of it. How is a father to pre- 
vent his daughter from marrying whom 
she pleases? Mothers may do these 
things ; but when it comes to an ultimate 
trial of strength, fathers are helpless. So 
at least Mr. Brune averred, with a sigh 
and a shrug of the shoulders. Did he or 
did he not wish that his daughter should 
be happy? Margaret desired to be in- 
formed; and when he replied that the 
prospect of her marrying Philip was ob- 
jectionable to him precisely because he 
doubted whether it would conduce to her 
happiness, Mrs. Stanniforth asked him, 
with compassionate disdain, whether he 
really supposed that he was the best judge 
of that. 

“] had had the effrontery to form some 
such idea,” Mr. Brune replied meekly; 
“but no doubt it is better to yield before 
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one has been ignominously defeated than 
after. Have your own way; and then, 
when all manner of trouble comes of it, 
blame me. One condition I do, however, 
feel myself strong enough to stand out 
for. There shall be no marriage until 
Philip can show me that he is in receipt 
of a reasonable income, and one that is 
likely to be permanent.” 

If Mr. Brune carried his point in this 
particular, it was perhaps less owing to 
his firmness than to the fact that he had 
no great amount of opposition to contend 
against as regarded it. Mrs. Stanniforth 
would have liked to see the young couple 
united forthwith, and hinted that the 
means to provide them with a modest 
home should not be lacking; but both 
Philip and Nellie displayed a commenda- 
ble prudence in the matter, and declared 
that it would never do for them to start 
upon an income of nothing a year. They 
were both young, they observed ; they 
had all their lives before them, and they 
were very well satisfied with the existing 
state of things. Philip added that he was 
determined not to be a burden upon dear 
old Meg any longer than he could help. 

“A most becoming sentiment,” said 
Mr. Brune, when this speech was duly 
reported to him by Margaret; “and if he 
postpones his wedding until he is quite 
independent, it is probable that I shall no 
longer be here to mar the ceremony by 
acting the part of wet blanket. Meanwhile 
I must trust to the chapter of accidents. 
In two years’ time —I think you said it 
would take Philip two years to become a 
millionaire — many things may happen. 
The poor fellow may die, or he may elope 
with a pretty actress, or —— 

“T wish you would not talk like that,” 
interrupted Margaret; “you know you 
don’t mean what you say. 

“ My dear Mrs. Stanniforth, I am like 
the Barber of Seville; I laugh because I 
don’t want to do the other thing. And 
we know that life is uncertain, and act- 
resses are often fascinating. By the way, 
Philip was saying something the other 
day about going to Italy to perfect his 
voice. What an excellent plan that would 
be! He must study somewhere of course, 
and Italy would be in so many ways pref- 
erable to London.” 

“| suppose it would,” said Margaret 
thoughtfully. 

“ Oh, I don’t think there can be a doubt 
of it. Florence, now, is a good place — 
especially in winter. There is a nice 
bracing ¢ramontana there which blows 
down from the Apennines, and which has 
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been found very effective in many cases, 
I believe. But then, again, much might 
be hoped for from the sanitary arrange- 
ments at Naples. At both places there 
should be an ample supply of beauteous 
ballerine, and others. Now I do trust, 
my dear Mrs. Stanniforth, that you will 
urge him to lose no time in becoming ac- 
quainted with the land of his birth. Ah, 
dear me! —and to think that, but for you, 
he might have been living a contented 
and picturesque life there at this moment 
as a strolling player, or a brigand, or an 
improvisatore, or something of that kind.” 

Margaret did not like to hear Mr. Brune 
make such speeches as this, but she con- 
solled herself by reflecting that it was 
only his way. After all, he was tractable 
enough as regarded essential points, and 
a great deal less severe than her mother. 

Mrs. Winnington, when told of the en- 
gagement, observed that it was no affair 
of hers, and that she should abstain from 
making any comment whatever upon it; 
but, just as a matter of curiosity, she 
would be glad to know one thing: upon 
what — or perhaps she ought rather to 
say upon whom — did this precious pair 
propose to live? 

Margaret, with a rather guilty air, re- 
plied that Philip had at least as good a 
chance of succeeding in his profession as 
other young men. 

“Oh! I was not aware that he had a 
profession,” returned her mother. And 
as Margaret judged it best to make no 
rejoinder, and to go on stitching silently 
at a gorgeous chasuble destined eventually 
to adorn the back of the rector of the 
parish, Mrs. Winnington was compelled, 
after a time, to recur to the subject un- 
invited. 

“ Dear Margaret,” said she, “ you know 
how very seldom I allow myself to inter- 
fere with you in any way. I see many 
foolish things done from the best motives ; 
I see you imposed upon constantly — 1 
might almost say every hour; but I hold 
my tongue. It is not always easy; but I 
think it is right — I Aofe it is right. Let 
me just for once break through my rule, 
and ask you whether you have considered 
what you are doing in encouraging this 
wild scheme. Surely you must see that 
these two and their family — for of course 
they will have a family, and an enormous 
one; people without a sixpence always 
do— you must see that they will be de- 
pendent wholly and solely upon your 
charity. Now, is that desirable? Is it 
even practicable? By stinting yourself 
and your own — ahem! — by sstinting 





yourself you may, and I have no doubt 
you will, manage to give them every lux- 
ury as long as you live ; but we must look 
at contingencies, and we must remember 
at your death you will be able to leave 
them next to nothing; and what will come 
then? Penury — starvation — the work- 
house!’ Mrs. Winnington’s voice and 
gestures as she drew this prophetic out- 
line were quite dramatic. “As I ‘said 
before,” she resumed, “1 shall not inter- 
fere, nor shall I offer any comment; but 
of all the barefaced piracies that I have 
seen practised upon you yet, this does 
strike me as ng 

“ You don’t understand, mother,” broke 
in Margaret in her quiet voice. “ Philip 
would not allow me to support him, even 
if I were able and willing to do so; and 
Mr. Brune expressly stipulated for a long 
engagement in order to avoid any risk of 
the kind you mention.” 

But Mrs. Winnington’s only reply took 
the form of a sound resembling the snort- 
ing of a dog at a closed door. Such 
transparent professions were not likely to 
deceive her. Mrs. Winnington knew the 
world, and was not so simple as to believe 
that it contained any sincere or conscien- 
tious people, except herself. 

Margaret, for her part, had not ex- 
pected much sympathy from her mother, 
whose watchful care of her interests ap- 
peared to her very natural and excusable ; 
but at the same time it was disheartening 
to meet with opposition from all sides, 
and she began to wonder whether Hugh 
would show himself less prejudiced than 
others. Upon the whole this seemed so 
improbable that she resolved to write 
nothing to him upon the subject as yet. 

The dialogue just recorded had one re- 
markable result, in that it caused Marga- 
ret to doa thing which she had not done 
before in the course of close upon a dozen 
years of patient forbearance — namely, to 
lose her temper with Mrs. Prosser. Mrs. 
Prosser, it must be confessed, was enough 
to try the patience of any mistress, and 
to drive a harassed one out of all power 
of self-control. She was always in the 
right, but she was not contented with 
that, unless she could respectfully prove 
somebody else to be in the wrong; she 
always got her own way; but in order to 
derive any satisfaction from doing so she 
was compelled artfully to stir up and over- 
come some preliminary opposition. She 
had received a great deal of kindness, 
first and last, from Margaret, for whom 
she had conceived a_ proportionately 
strong dislike. It was Mrs. Prosser’s 
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custom to present herself for what she 
was facetiously pleased to call her orders 
in the dining-room every morning ; and on 
this particular morning it was evident that 
she had brought an exhilarating grievance 
with her. 

“ Well, Prosser, what is it now? ” asked 
Margaret resignedly, perceiving, from 
several familiar signs, what was in store 
for her. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am!” said 
Mrs. Prosser, with a face expressing 
many deferential notes of interrogation. 

“You have got something to complain 
of, and I am rather in a hurry. Please 
say what it is at once, and let us get it 
over.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence, ma’am, 
not if it was to put you out so. There is 
a matter which I should feel it my duty 
for to mention it to you; but I should 
prefer to wait till to-morrow, rather than 
to annoy you.” 

“| will hear it to-day, please.” 

“ Eight-and-forty years have I lived in 
this house, girl and woman ” 

“Oh, Prosser, 1 know all that,” inter- 
rupted Margaret with a short, vexed 
laugh. ‘ Do come to the point.” 

“And never till now was I asked to 
sit down to my meals with a Dissenter. 
Neither of my poor masters that’s gone 
was what you could call a bigot ; but ms 

“ By all accounts, they were anything 
but that,” struck in Margaret, who usually 
allowed such references to pass without 
comment, but whose nerves were now in 
a state of unwonted irritation. “I sup- 
pose it is the new housemaid who has 
offended you. Well, you may be reas- 
sured. She is a Churchwoman, and she 
told me so when I engaged her.” 

“Ah, just so, ma’am. She were en- 
gaged without my knowledge, or perhaps 
a few more inquiries would have been 
made. But to church she have not been, 
and it did come to my ears that her par- 
ents was Anabusters.” 

“Were what? I suppose you mean 
Anabaptists.” 

“Very likely, ma’am,” answered Mrs. 
Prosser, with a faint superior smile; “I 
have never troubled myself to learn the 
names of such persuasions. The girl an- 
swered me very short and disrespectful 
when I put a few questions to her, and | 
give her to understand that she had best 
look out for another situation.” 

“ You know perfectly well, Prosser, that 
I never allow you to dismiss servants. I 
had a very good character with this girl, 
and I am not going to send her away be- 
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cause her parents are Dissenters — if they 
are Dissenters.” 

Mrs. Prosser’s face grew very dark. 
“You'll excuse of me mentioning it, 
ma’am,” said she with cold dignity; “ but 
I don’t think this is what Mr. Langley 
would approve.” 

It was at this point that Margaret lost 
her temper. “ Prosser,” she exclaimed, 
“your impertinence is past all bearing! 
I cannot submit to be dictated to in this 
way either by you or by Mr. Langley. 
The truth is that I have given way to you 
a great deal too much, and now you forget 
yourself. Be so good as to understand, 
once for all, that I intend to be mistress 
in my own house.” 

“Certainly, ma’am; and I’m glad to 
hear that such is your intentions,” replied 
Mrs. Prosser meaningly. “But if all 
authority is to be took out of my hands, 
it will be an impossibility for me to dis- 
charge my duties to your satisfaction, let 
alone my own. I feel that I didn’t ought 
for to accept such a position, ma’am — 
though I shall be pleased to remain with 
you till you are suited.” 

Margaret did not attach much impor- 
tance to this threat of resignation, which 
had been uttered many times before, and 
which she knew was not meant to be 
taken seriously; but she was dissatisfied 
with herself for having been betrayed 
into so much warmth of laiguage, and, 
besides this, she was very much afraid 
that the offending housemaid would have 
to go in the long run, after all. There is 
no disguising the fact that Margaret’s 
character was a weak one, and she her- 
self was painfully aware of it. 

“Itis most humiliating to be such a 
poor creature; but I am afraid Iam too 
old to reform now,” she said later in the 
day to Philip, whom she had informed of 
this domestic broil, and who laughed un- 
mercifully at her. 

“You make mountains out of mole- 
hills, Meg,” said he, “and troubles out of 
blessings. What could be a greater bless- 
ing to you than that old Prosser should 
take herself off? But she won’t take 
herself off. Perhaps, if you are very 
good, she won’t even ask you to beg her 
pardon. I'll have a talk with her, and 
make it all right. Dear me, what a lucky 
thing it is that we are not all like you! 
If I had been, I should have worried my- 
self into my grave long ago.” 

There was assuredly no fear of Philip’s 
life being shortened by worry. Young 
though he was, he had had troubles of 
the kind which trace wrinkles upon most 
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men’s faces; but they had left no more 
upon his than a passing gust of wind 
leaves upon the smooth surface of a lake. 
It was barely two months since Fanny 
had predicted that he would marry Nellie 
Brune, and but little more than a month 
since she had been laid in her grave, and 
prediction and prophetess were alike to 
all intents and purposes forgotten by 
Philip. He did not forget Fanny in a 
literal sense: he thought of her some- 
times, but only when he could not help it. 
For it always made him sad to think of 
her: not with a dreamy, pathetic sadness, 
which he would have rather enjoyed; but 
with a sharp, twinging pain, unpleasantly 
suggestive of a guilty conscience. ‘This, 
he told himself, was absurd. It was a 
morbid feeling which ought not to be en- 
couraged; and it must be owned he was 
very successful in his efforts to subdue it. 
Altogether, there was probably not, at 
this time, a more light-hearted creature in 
the whole county than Philip Marescal- 
chi. His past life contained a great se- 
cret which might be divulged at any 
moment, and which, if divulged, would 
almost certainly alienate from him the 
affection of the girl whom he loved; he 
owed some thousands of pounds to a 
woman whom he half suspected of being 
in love with him and whom he did not in 
the least see his way to repay; his future 
career was as speculative and shadowy as 
anything could well be; but none of these 
things weighed upon his mind. With his 
present life he was entirely satisfied. 
The weather was perfection; so was the 
fresh country air; and so, above all, was 
Nellie. 

In the latter he discovered fresh attrac- 
tions every day. One of the most delight- 
ful things about her was that he did not 
quite understand her; and she was so 
prettily impatient when she was not un- 
derstood. She was not particularly clever, 
or witty, or well-informed; but she had 
decided and original ways of looking at 
common things which would, he felt sure, 
render her the most charming companion 
for life that a man could wish for. He 
was with her now every day, and almost 
all day, and she never wearied him. He 
sauntered over to Broom Leas to meet 
her, as soon as he had left Margaret, and 
made for a certain spot in the orchard 
where she had told him that she would 
be. He caught sight of her from afar, as 
she stood under an apple-tree, reading a 
letter, and, stealing up softly behind her 
over the long grass, suddenly laid a hand 
upon each of her shoulders. 





She started violently, and exclaimed, 
with a stamp of her little foot, “Oh, I 
wish you would not do that! If you only 
knew how I haze people who make me 
jump!” 

“Ts that the way to speak to your fu- 
ture husband ?” demanded Philip gravely. 
“And oh, Nellie, what are you stuffing 
into your pocket in that guilty and utterly 
futile way? Don’t you know that love- 
letters ought always to be read within 
four walls, or else boldly flourished in the 
face of the world?” 

“Tt isn’t a love-letter,” answered Nel- 
lie, looking a little alarmed; “it’s only 
from Walter, and — you can see it, Philip, 
if you like; but ——” 

“ But it wouldn’t increase my vanity if 
I did: isn’t that what you mean? Wal- 
ter disapproves; and between you and 
me, Nellie, I don’t wonder at it. Walter, 
you see, knows me a great deal better 
than you do. I don’t want to see his let- 
ter, because I can tell you exactly what 
he says without looking at it. * Philip 
has no business to think about marrying 
atall. He is a pauper, and he is so con- 
foundedly lazy that he will never be any- 
thing else. Added to which, he is nota 
tenth part good enough for you; and he 
has many small vices, such as flirting with 
other men’s wives, and leaving his bills 
unpaid, and playing cards on Sunday,’ 
etc. The worst of it is that it’s true, too.” 

Nellie laughed. “ You are quite wrong,” 
she answered; “he doesn’t say anything 
of the kind; but he thinks long engage- 
ments are a mistake, and he is afraid you 
are rather too sanguine about making your 
fortune. Walter is very practical, you 
know; he always was so, and J think the 
atmosphere of the City is having its effect 
upon him. How I wish he would give up 
that horrid bank! I don’t in the least 
believe that Uncle William will push him 
on. Walter says he is an odious old man; 
but he dines with him once a week, and I 
have a sort of lingering hope that, as the 
old fellow has quarrelled with all his other 
relations, he may make Walter his heir out 
of spite to them.” 

“Poor old Walter!” said Philip com- 
passionately. He guessed, from the 
haste with which Nellie had led the con- 
versation away from the letter, that it 
contained expressions not very compli- 
mentary to himself; but he bore no mal- 
ice. Fora long time he had felt himself 
to be superior to Walter, and a sense of 
superiority engenders pity, which, as we 
know, is akin tolove. It is not altogether 


|true that the world delights in kicking 
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those who are down. The world would 
dearly love to kick those who are up, if it 
y mews | and even does so after a surrepti- 
tious fashion. To be successful is to in- 
sult your fellow-creatures ; but to fail is to 
administer a delicate compliment to their 
vanity, and to establish a large claim 
upon their indulgence. Only give people 
the right to speak of you as “ poor So-and- 
So,” and you will never lack friends. 

Now Walter might certainly be consid- 
ered a failure. He had failed in love, and 
to all appearance he had failed also in 
life, having sunk from the position of a 
country gentleman to that of a banker’s 
clerk. Philip forgave him from his heart, 
and the more readily inasmuch as he did 
not believe it to be in Walter’s power to 
do him the smallestinjury. If there were 
some things in Nellie which he did not 
understand, he understood at least this 
much, that when once she had put her hand 
to the plough she might be counted upon 
not to look back. 

He passed his arm throvgh hers, and 
they moved slowly away to the highest 
point of the orchard, whence the woods of 
Longbourne could be seen beyond fields 
and pastures. Just then the branches of 
the trees, which had hardly yet assumed 
their green summer garb, showed black 
and clear against the glow of the sunset; 


long shafts of light, streaming through 
them, lay across the meadows and fell 


upon little glistening pools. In the still 
evening air the tinkling of Mr. Langley’s 
church bell, a mile and a half away, sound- 
ed close at hand. 

“How beautiful and peaceful it is!” 
said Nellie. ‘1 don’t wonder at your be- 
ing glad to come down here again after 
all that time in London. I am sure I 
could never bear to live in a great city. 
Doesn’t this seem like Arcadia to you?” 

The phrase suggested memories to 
Philip which were not wholly pleasing. 
“ Arcadia would be a slow sort of place to 
live in, I should think,” he said; “as slow 
as Beotia. Both countries might be very 
well in spring and summer time, but what 
would they be when the leaves were off 
the trees and all the nymphs and dryads 
were hybernating? You are really not 
made for a country life, Nellie, whatever 
you may say; and when you have once 
become accustomed to London you will 
feel as if you were only half alive away 
from it. I suppose we shall live in Lon- 
don; but then, you know, we shall be 
always travelling about —to Paris and 
St. Petersburg and Madrid, and I don’t 
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gagements. I dare say we shall be abroad 
as much as in England.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking about that,” 
answered Nellie hastily; “that will not 
be for a great many years; we needn’t 
trouble about it.” 

“Well, I don’t know about a great 

Two years—three years per- 


five. You will not be able to appear on 
the stage at all, you know, for two or 
three years. You said so the other day. 
I wonder what opera you will make your 
début in. 1 think I should like it to be 
‘Faust,’ because the dresses are so 
pretty, and you know you are fond of 
pretty dresses. Tell me about all the 
operas that there are. I have only seen 
three in my life.” 

The opera and the lustre destined to be 
reflected upon it by Mr. Marescalchi took 
up a somewhat undue share of the con- 
versation of these lovers. It was Nellie 
who usually brought forward the subject ; 
but it was not in any way objected to by 
Philip, who could talk contentedly about 
himself, for a considerable length of time, 
provided that he was listened to with 
proper interest. He talked about himself 
now until it was time for him to go, and 
apologized to Nellie, as he said good- 
night, for having wearied her with his 
egotism. But she answered quite truth- 
fully that he had not wearied her at all; 
and indeed every one must have noticed 
that egotists are not always bores, though 
bores are always egotists. 

Philip, not at all suspecting himself 
of being either the one or the other, 
started on his homeward way, whistling 
softly as he went, and was amused to see 
a stout figure, arrayed in black silk, sta- 
tioned outside the rectory gates, and evi- 
dently waiting for him. 

“Old Prosser has got into a funk this 
time,” thought he, “and is going to ask 
me to intercede for her. Shall I do Meg 
a good turn, and make the old sinner eat 
humble pie? I think I will.” 

Mrs. Prosser dropped a curtsey, and 
said, “Good evening, sir.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Prosser — been to confes- 
sion? It won’t do, I’m afraid. Your priest 
may forgive you, but your mistress never 
will. Why are you such a cross-grained, 
cantankerous old woman? You can’t ex- 
pect people to go on having patience with 
you forever.” 

Philip had always been a favorite with 
Mrs. Prosser. Her hard features con- 


know where else — according to my en-| torted themselves into something that was 
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meant to do duty for a smile as she an- 
swered, “Oh, I am well aware, sir, that if 
me and Mrs. Stanniforth has not got on as 
well together as could be wished, there 
has been faults on both sides. I hope I 
can forgive and forget as weil as another, 
and I don’t bear no sort of ill feeling 
against Mrs. Stanniforth. But it’s doubt- 
ful whether I can remain much longer in 
her service.” 

“ Don’t be such a pig-headed old idiot, 
Mrs. Prosser. There are plenty of good 
housekeepers to be had for good wages; 
but you won’t find such another place as 
Longbourne in a hurry.” 

“I didn’t say nothing about leaving 
Longbourne, sir,” observed Mrs. Prosser 
with quiet emphasis. 

“Do you mean to give Mrs. Stanniforth 
notice to quit, then?” asked Philip, laugh- 
ing. ‘I believe you are capable of it.” 

“Well, sir, I don’t know but what I am. 
I have been waiting here, Mr. Philip, 
some little time for to take the oppor- 
tunity of telling you something which 
weighs upon my conscience. If you 
would pardon the liberty, sir, I would 
make bold to walk as far as the house 
alongside of you. Being twilight, and 
most people gone home to their teas, you 
would perhaps be so kind as to overlook 
the freedom.” 

“*Come along, Mrs. Prosser; I should 
be proud to be seen by the whole parish 
in such respectable company.” 

‘“* You are so kind as to say so, sir.” 

Mrs. Prosser cleared her voice, and 
then proceeded with great solemnity: 
“What I am going to tell you, sir, has 
been told to no living soul, except under 
seal of confession, for a matter of twenty 
years. Twenty years have I kept silence; 
but the time has come that I can’t recon- 
cile it with my sense of right for to do so 
no longer. But before I say any more, 
sir, | must ask you to give me your word 
that you won’t let it go no further till I’m 
proved to be right or wrong.” 

“Mrs. Prosser, you may rely on my 
absolute discretion.” 

Mrs. Prosser cast a sharp side glance 
at Philip. “’Tis no joking matter, sir,” 
said she, slightly offended. “ Mr. Brune 
must not know of this, nor yet Mrs. Stan- 
niforth must not know, nor yet Miss Nel- 
lie must not know —leastways until it’s 
necessary that everybody should be told.” 

“Go on, Mrs. Prosser; you excite my 
curiosity greatly. I’ll swear not to breathe 
a word to a creature till you give me leave. 
Will that do for you?” 

“ Thank you, sir; that will be sufficient. 
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I don’t know whether you ever heard tell 
of my old master, Mr. George Brune, sir, 
Mr. Neville’s brother that was. He was 
a fine-spirited gentleman, though sing’lar 
in his ways, and terrible extravagant. 
Always a-rushing about he was, from one 
furrin land to another, and never eould 
abide his own home, though he came 
back there to die. ‘ Prosser,’ he says to 
me when I went to meet him at the door, 
‘Prosser,’ he says — I remember it as if 
*twas yesterday — ‘I’ve come back to 
Longbourne to die, you see,’ Oh dear, 
oh dear! it give me such a turn!” 

“T am sure it must have been a great 
shock to you. Well; and so he confided 
an awful family secret to you on his death- 
bed. I don’t want to hurry you, Mrs. 
Prosser, but it’s getting rather late.” 

“T shall not detain you long, sir. As I 
was a-saying when you interrupted me, 
sir, Mr. George were always on the move, 
and we was never told how long he was 
to be away, nor when we was to expect 
him back. Sometimes he’d stop a month, 
and sometimes only a couple of days; 
and once we was for two years without 
seeing or hearing of him. He were in 
Italy at that time, as I understood. Now, 
sir, I dessay you’re aware that there’s a 
many things which servants hear of and 
don’t mention, and it did come to my ears, 
through Parsons, Mr. George’s man, that 
there was a lady in Italy. Parsons, he 
were always a very close man — been 
dead now—let me see — going on for 
fifteen years it is since Parsons died, and 
never told no more about it; but it did 
come out in the course of conversation, 
you understand, sir, that there were a 
lady. At first I thought it were one of 
those connections which I didn’t ought to 
speak about nor think about; but when 
poor Mr. George were a-dying I changed 
my Opinion, sir. Myster’ous, indeed, is 
the decrees of Providence, and his ways 
past finding out! Little did I think, as I 
listened to that poor gentleman’s ravings, 
that I should be repeating them to you, 
sir, twenty years later in this park!” 

“Mrs. Prosser, I would not for the 
world spoil your climax; but I can’t help 
seeing what is coming. I have no straw- 
berry-mark on my left arm. And now, 
where is Mr. Brune’s marriage certifi- 
cate?” 

“ Reely, sir, if you fluster me so we 
shall never geton. If there had been any 
marriage certificate, do you think I should 
have ventured for to conceal it? I don’t 
know nothing for certain; and what I do 
know must be strictly betwixt me and 
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you, sir, if you please, for the present. I 
nursed poor Mr. George, night and day, | 
through his last illness, and what he said 
in his delirium, it was impossible for me 
to shut my eyes to it, sir. He kep’ on 
talking very excited about a marriage, and 
‘They can’t dispute it,’ he says; “Otwas 
all reg'lar,’ he says. And when I ask 
him what marriage, and where did it take 
place, and so forth — just to soothe him 
like, you understand, sir—he opens his 
eyes wide, and says, ‘ Why, at Florence, 
you fool, and that brat’s the heir.’ After 
that he didn’t say no more — not to be 
intelligible; but once I heard him mutter- 
ing, ‘I’m sorry for poor Neville ; Neville’s 
in the wrong box;’ and once, if you'll 
pardon of my repeating the expression, 
sir, he calls out, ‘What a damned ass | 
was!’ I ought to have mentioned that 
just before he was took so bad he made 
me fetch a box full of letters and burn 
them before his eyes. They was mostly 
letters written in a furrin language; but 
there was no envelopes, so I couldn’t tell 
whether they was from Italy or not. And 
‘ Prosser,’ he says to me, ‘ you’re a faith- 
ful creature,’ he says, ‘and you’ll find I’ve 
not forgot you in my will.’ And then he 
lies back on his piller, and laughs. He 
had a very cur’ous laugh, had Mr. George ; 
and to be sure there was never any will 
found. Now, sir, you know all that I 
know, and you can judge whether it’s 
your interest to look into it or not.” 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Prosser,” an- 
swered Philip, who was a good deal more 
startled and excited than he chose to ap- 
pear, “1 don’t see that it is. Have you 
any reason at all, beyond the fact that I 
was born in Italy, for supposing me to be 
the brat to whom your master so politely 
alluded ?” 

“Look in the glass, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Prosser, “and you will see a very good 
reason. How you can have lived here all 
these years and no one noticed that you 
was the moral of Mr. Neville, barring the 
eyes, is what I can’t comprehend. But | 
never felt no doubt in my own mind from 
the very first. Moment as I heard the 
name of Merryskulker, I says to myself, 
“Tis him!’ ” 

“TI do not quite follow the deductive 
process; but it is possible that there may 
be something init. I should like to know, 
by the way, why you have never said any- 
thing about all this before.” 

“Sir,” answered Mrs. Prosser gravely, 
“it have been a point of conscience with 
me. Were I justified, I have ask myself, 





in betraying things as I were never meant 
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to hear, and as come to my knowledge 
almost in an unfair way, as one may say ? 


| And then, I says to myself, What is the 


good? If ’tis true, depend upon it truth 
will out, without my meddling ; and why 
am I to do an,injury to the family as I 
owe everything to under Providence? 
For you see, sir, you may be a Brune, or 
you may not; but I could never feel to 
you quite the same as I do to Mr. Nev- 
ille.” 

“Creditable, Mrs. Prosser, if a trifle 
casuistic. And then, I suppose, the temp- 
tation to turn Mrs. Stanniforth out of 
house and home was too much for you.” 

“ That, sir, is a speech which your poor 
father would have known me better than 
to make. No; my motives was very dif- 
ferent. When I heard how things was 
with you and Miss Nellie, my dooty come 
more plain to me. Thinks I, Mr. Philip 
and Mr. Neville will settle it amicable 
now, as betwixt father and son; them 
Stanniforths can have their purchase 
money back by degrees, and ’twon’t be 
so very much as will be owing to them 
when you take off what they got from the 
railway ; and so no one won’t suffer, and 
the family will come by its own again. 
That’s what I thought, sir; and Mr. 
Langley, he approve cordial, and, ‘ Better 
late than never,’ he says; though ‘g 

“Mr. Langley! Do you mean to say 
that Mr. Langley has known of this all 
along?” 

“ Under seal of confession, sir.” 

“By Jove! Do you know, Mrs. Pros- 
ser, | am not at all sure that you and Mr. 
Langley have not been compounding a 
felony under seal of confession ?” 

“Not a vestige of proof, sir, if you'll 
please to recollect. Nothing but the rav- 
ings 6f a dying man to go by, and no 
names mentioned even in the course of 
them ravings.” 

“ Very true. 


I dare say you have found 
a mare’s nest, after all.” 


“ Perhaps so, sir. But I think it might 
be worth your while for to look into it. 
Florence, you will remember, sir, were 
the place, and the year would be 1853 or 
1854. From taking one thing with an- 
other and counting back, I think as we 
should be safe in putting the date some- 
wheres between March and June 1853. I 
questioned Parsons very hard about what 
they was doing that year and about the 
Italian lady ; but I couldn’t get no satis- 
faction outof him. Sometimes I thought 
he didn’t know so much himself as he 
pretended; for Mr. George would often 
send him away for a week or more at a 
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time, to order rooms or hire villas, or 
such like, and ’tisn’t to be supposed as he 
would want to acquaint Parsons with his 
marriage, if so be as ’twas a marriage.” 

Philip took out his note-book, and 
wrote down “Florence: March to June 
1853.” But this precaution was hardly 
needed, for the date remained clearly be- 
fore his eyes through the greater part of 
a restless night ; and the more he thought 
over Mrs. Prosser’s revelation the more 
he became convinced that her surmise 
was well founded. He had taken her ad- 
vice of looking carefully in the glass 
while dressing for dinner, and had cer- 
tainly discerned in the small, finely-cut 
features and the dark complexion reflected 
therein a decided resemblance to those of 
Mr. Brune. The expression was as dif- 
ferent from his reputed uncle’s as it could 
possibly be; and perhaps it may have 
been owing to this circumstance that the 
likeness had never been noticed by those 
who were best acquainted with the two 
men. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A STUDY OF LONGFELLOW. 


THERE will be held, in the first month 
of the new year, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
by the permission of Mr. Henry Irving, a 
meeting of the Longfellow Memorial 
Committee, when the sub-committee will 
present a report on the best use to be 
made of the large sum of money that has 
been already subscribed for perpetuating 
in some visible shape the memory of the 
most popular of American poets. 

When George Ticknor wrote to recom- 
mend Longfellow to Dean Milman he said 
of him: “ He is a most amiable and agree- 
able person, of whom we are all very 
fond.” When Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
occasion to mention “Evangeline,” he 
speaks of it as “ Mr. Longfellow’s pleasing 
and popular poem.” When Longfellow 
visited the queen —he himself is author- 
ity for this statement —she actually said 
as he was taking his leave: ‘ We shall not 
forget you. Why, all my servants read 
your poetry.” These three quotations ex- 
press the general mental attitude toward 
Longfellow and his poetry; in each case 
the words are kind enough and — with one 
possible exception—the speaker meant 
to be complimentary; but there is an un- 
dertone of depreciation, and a distant 
suggestion of the unpleasant significance 
of faint praise. In short, and in spite of 
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the present remarkable display of public 
good-will in high places, there can be no 
doubt that the tendency of cultured En- 
glish opinion has long been to class him 
with the poets of mediocrity —a race un- 
pleasing alike to gods, men, and publish- 
ers. 

At the present moment it is interesting 
to inquire what are the special reasons 
that have led to this classification of 
Longfellow with the mediocre poets, and 
before his personality is lost in the “ re- 
markable retirement of the grave,” to con- 
sider him from the standpoint of a criti- 
cism midway between cultured disdain 
and popular etlogy. The literary notice 
which his works have received has been 
of such a superficial or one-sided charac- 
ter that an attempt to estimate them with 
some knowledge of the circumstances of 
their origin, and on their merits, is much 
to be desired. The brilliant composition 
of the Memorial Committee must not be 
allowed to conceal the fact that it, too, is 
a popular movement, and therefore with- 
out influence upon dispassionate criticism. 
The striking inequality of Longfellow’s 
work renders the thankless task of dis- 
crimination the duty of some one who has 
honored him as a man, for it is the best 
service towards securing the just appreci- 
ation of him as a poet. 

The first of the special reasons, then, 
for the low rank of Longfellow’s poetry is 
that much of it is didactic. The circum- 
stances of his life made this tendency 
unavoidable: his Puritan birth and edu- 
cation gave him the moral fibre for which 
the New England character is noted, his 
direct ancestors being among those early 
Pilgrims of whom Emerson has said that 
they were so righteous they had to hold 
on to the huckleberry bushes for fear of 
being translated. Then his Puritan tem- 
perament was fertilized by several years 
of residence in Germany at the time when 
the rabid naturalism of the Sturm und 
Drang had crystallized into a firm and 
enthusiastic humanism. A tender-hearted 
man, in comfortable and easy surround- 
ings, following, like all the young Ameri- 
can writers of his time, in the footsteps 
of Bryant, with this fertilized Puritanism, 
how could his verses be anything but di- 
dactic? And didactic verse, as such, was 
heartily welcomed ; we find the delighted 
critics declaring that his poems “are of a 
nature to encourage the best and purest 
sentiments,” that his lines “are as happy 
in their expression as they are correct in 
their moral tendency;” and, as late as 
1844, E. P, Whipple writing that Longfel 
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low’s great characteristic is “ addressing 
the moral nature through the imagination, 
of linking moral truth to intellectual 
beauty.” So, being applauded, he went 
on, perfectly conscious of what he was 
doing, and of the audience he was ad- 
dressing, —“ Maiden, who read’st this 
simple rhyme,” for instance. His life and 
all his writings show that he was pro- 
foundly in earnest; he was not preach- 
ing merely because preaching was popu- 
lar. His prose works, in particular, are 
permeated with the simple doctrines of 
the “ Psalm of Life.” “ Therefore should 
every man wait; should bide his time. 
Not in listless idleness, — not in useless 
pastime, — not in querulous dejection, but 
in constant, steady, cheerful endeavors, 
always willing and fulfilling, and accom- 
plishing his task.” Similar sentiments 
furnish mottoes for two of his books, and 
occur again and again in their pages. 
Now, waiving any discussion of the the- 
ory of didactic poetry, the fact is clear 
that this age professes to believe in art 
for art’s sake; the artist must not be con- 
scious of any purpose; his function is to 
depict; truth “to be loved, needs only to 
be seen.” Mr. Buchanan, for instance, is 
so well aware of this fact that he feels com- 
pelled to preface his latest novels, which 
show nothing much worse than what the 
Germans call a Zendenz, with a kind of 
defiant apology. So it is not to be ex- 
pected that the critical public which pat- 
ronizes the modern school of poetry will 
tolerate the crudeness of such rhymed 
exhortation as “Be resolute and calm.” 
Longfellow’s natural bent and circum- 
stances made him didactic, and he secured 
his first laurels by following this bent ; we 
belong to an age which is horrified at 
what has been wittily called “the illicit 
conveyance of useful knowledge,” and 
which looks upon preaching out of church 
as savoring of impertinence; so we have 
handed his poems over to that class of 
readers upon whose shelves they stand by 
the side of the Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

In the second place, Longfellow has 
been judged by his early poems. It was 
a misfortune for a man destined to a long 
and gradual development that his first 
efforts should attract so much attention, 
for people have continued to bear themin 
mind long after he has ceased to be fairly 
reflected inthem. The poetry by which 
Longfellow is known to-day to the major- 
ity of his readers thus consists of verses 
written while he was still uncertain wheth- 


er he was singing or preaching, and long | 
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before he had any conception of poetry as 
distinct from verse-writing. Take, for 
instance, the two pieces which are indis- 
solubly connected with his name —the 
“ Psalm of Life” and “ Excelsior.” The 
first of these is so familiar to us that we 
can hardly bring ourselves to consider 
the thought of it apart from the form. 

We can escape this difficulty, however, 
by taking it in a foreign tongue. “ La 
vie des grands hommes nous apprend 
que nous pouvons rendre nos existences 
sublimes.” The language of the transla- 
tion is at least as fine as that of the origi- 
nal, and how extremely commonplace — 
or worse —the thought is! So, too, is 
the whole poem when we have once es- 
caped from the youthful and pulpit asso- 
ciations which cling to it. Yet the above 
translation is by M. Emile Montégut, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and is not, 
as might be thought, one made for the 
present occasion. No wonder he de- 
clares that the jolis détai/s in Longfel- 
low’s poetry are frop souvent noyés dans 
de mélancoliques puérilités. 

“Excelsior” is no better. Mr. M. W. 
Rossetti has aptly described it as ad cap- 
tandum poetry, 7.2, depending for its 
effect, like some of Mr. Aldrich’s stories, 
upon a kind of trick—in this case the 
recurrence of the catch-word “ Excel- 
sior!” Making all allowance for alle- 
gory, the imagery is preposterous. It is 
impossible to sympathize with a young 
man who commits suicide by climbing an 
Alpine mountain at night with no other 
object than to keep getting higher. As 
some one has said, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that he would be frozen to death. 
And when, in addition, he refuses all 
shelter and even declines advice as to the 
precautions to be observed by any one 
who wishes to get as high as possible, 
and carries in his hand a banner with 
“ Excelsior”? —which, by the way, is 
the motto of the State of New York — 
upon it, the poem becomes ridiculous, 
and even, as Mr. Rossetti suggests, irri- 
tating. We are told that it symbolizes 
the man of genius in his struggle to attain 
his ideal, ever striving to climb higher 
and higher, and scorning everything that 
might distract him. But it is hardly nec- 
essary to stop to point out that the met- 
aphor breaks down at almost every point. 

Besides early poems which are un- 
worthy of his subsequent attainments, 
Longfellow is known by other early po- 
ems of considerable merit which have 
become wearisome by dint of constant 
repetition, They have been subjected to 
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a barrel-organ treatment, and like many 
good sayings and stirring songs have be- 
come at last intolerable. It is only the 
greatest works that can be constantly re- 
peated without palling. Thus in the fact 
that Longfellow is known to the majority 
of his readers by his early poems, and 
that these were either originally common- 
place or have become commonplace by an 
unfortunate popularity, we find a further 
reason for the comparatively low estimate 
in which he is held. 

In any estimate of his genius Longfel- 
low deserves attention first for his prose, 
and all the more because it is probable 
that of five hundred persons who are 
fairly familiar with all his poetry, there is 
not more than one that has read his prose 
works. Without counting contributions 
to the Worth American Review, which 
are no longer of any special value, Long- 
fellow’s prose consists of three works, 
“Outre-Mer,” a “pilgrimage;” ‘ Hype- 
rion,” a “romance;” and “ Kavanagh,” a 
“tale.” The two thin octavo volumes of 
the original edition of “ Hyperion” recall 
a couple of interesting incidents of Long- 
fellow’s life. The publisher, Colman, of 
New York, became bankrupt immediately 
after their appearance, and all the copies, 
except the few that were already sold, 
were seized by the creditors and kept for 
nearly eighteen months. This was a 
cruel blow for a young author, and Long- 
fellow said, when he told me the story, 
“Of course I was in despair, for I sup- 
posed the book was entirely ruined,” add- 
ing with a quiet chuckle, “ but it managed 
to survive.” Paul Fleming, the hero, 
represents Longfellow himself (he once 
acknowledged the portrait so far as to 
say, “ He was what I thought I might 
have been”), and Mary Ashburton, the 
heroine, is the Miss Appleton whom the 
poet afterwards married, and to win whose 
love by a faithful picture of his own feel- 
ings before and after her refusal of him, 
the book was written. So, at least, the 
story runs, and if it is true, the romance 
was no less successful in private than in 
public. 

Longfellow’s prose has four distinct 
characteristics: clearness and originality 
of style, remarkable erudition, humor, and 
an unbounded fertility of imagination. 
It is sufficient to mention the first two of 
these, but the second two have been gen- 
erally overlooked, and they throw so much 
light upon Longfellow’s temperament and 
therefore upon his poetry, that they call 
for special notice. He has never received 
due credit for his humor, which has been 
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pronounced indifferent by the critics, who 
were probably among the majority who 
have not read the poet’s prose, and it will 
remain indifferent to people who roar over 
“Josh Billings ” and the Danbury News ; 
but if space permitted it would be easy 
to show that Longfellow was a humorist 
of much originality and merit. One ex- 
ample may be given: the old servant, he 
tells us in “Kavanagh,” was about to 
retire from the family, “ being engaged to 
a travelling dentist, who, in filling her 
teeth with amalgam, had seized the oppor- 
tunity to fill a soft place in her heart with 
something still more dangerous and mer- 
curial.” This is a perfectly characteristic 
specimen, and it would be difficult to find 
in the pages of professed wits anything 
neater and lighter. Among his friends 
Longfellow was famous for his wit and as 
a Capital raconteur. 

In one of his essays, Emerson says, 
“ ] had rather have a good symbol of my 
thought, or a good analogy, than the suf- 
frage of Kant or Plato.” If this is a 
reasonable preference, Longfellow’s un- 
bounded fertility of imagination is an 
important testimony to the merit of his 
work. I called it the fourth character- 
istic of his prose, but it would be more 
accurately described as the most promi- 
nent of his mental traits. His style is 
charming, his humor is “choicely good,” 
and his scholarship is extensive; but the 
play of his imagination is beyond all ques- 
tion the greatest of his powers. It is 
perfectly described in the following ac- 
count of one of his heroes: ‘ Imagina- 
tion was the ruling power of his mind. 
His thoughts were twin-born; the thought 
itself, and its figurative semblance in the 
outer world. Thus, through the quiet, 
still waters of his soul each image floated 
double, swan and shadow.” This is lit- 
erally true of Longfellow; almost every 
thought came to him clothed in some sim- 
ile, it seems as if he could grasp his own 
ideas only through some material presen- 
tation of them; he was indeed what he 
called himself in his last poem, 


A dreamer of dreams, 
To whom what is and what seems 
Are often the same, 


For instance, describing the village 
schoolmaster, he says: “ They saw him 
daily moiling and delving in the common 
path like a beetle, and little thought that 
underneath that hard and cold exterior 
lay folded delicate golden wings, where- 
with, when the heat of the day was over, 
he soared and revelled in the evening 
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air.” A beautiful peasant girl offered to 
tell him the story of the Liebenstein, 
“but before she began, she rested a mo- 
ment on her oars, and taking the crucifix 
which hung suspended from her neck, 
kissed it, and then let it sink into her 
bosom, as if it were an anchor she was 
letting down into her heart.” What could 
be prettier? And here is an original one: 
The old professor “loved solitude, and 
silence, and candle-light, and the deep 
midnight. ‘For,’ said he, ‘if the morn- 
ing hours are the wings of the day, I only 
fold them about me to sleep more sweetly, 
knowing that, at its other extremity, the 
day, like the fowls of the air, has an epi- 
curean morsel —a parson’s nose; and on 
this oily midnight my spirit revels and is 
glad.’” It would be difficult to match 
this delightful and racy comparison. This 
double sight, however, sometimes be- 
trayed its possessor, as in the following 
instance: “ The passing years had drunk 
a portion of the light from her eyes, and 
left their traces on her cheeks, as birds 
that drink at lakes leave their footprints 
on the margin.” This is too good, it is 


hardly credible that such a thought and 
simile “floated double” into any one’s 
mind. 

Had Longfellow written nothing but 
his three prose works, he would have de- 


served a name in American letters, as 
much for the literary excellence of his 
books as for his services in breaking the 
way for an American knowledge of Ger- 
man authors. Upon the heels of this 
supposition naturally comes the wish that 
he had given us more prose; most peo- 
ple would willingly exchange “The New 
England Tragedies” for another “ Hype- 
rion” and would give “ The Divine Trag- 
edy” to boot. But after 1849 he never 
turned his pen to prose. 

Longfellow’s poetry is very varied in 
character, he has tried his wine in every 
kind of vessel, and, as has been said, it 
is very unequal in quality. Leigh Hunt 
said that authors must sift their own 
works to save posterity the trouble of 
choice —“ posterity is so rich and idle ” 
— but Longfellow constantly added to his 
volumes and never subtracted from them. 
The selected poems of Byron, Words- 
worth, and Shelley have lately appeared, 
to present their authors in a fair light; 
but each of these was more independent 
of the critic’s selective art than was the 
author of “ Excelsior” and “ The Saga of 
King Olaf.” With all deference to the 
great popularity of many of his poems, 
and after due consideration of the subtle- 
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ties of American eulogy, it seems clear 
enough that much of Longfellow’s poetry 
has little or no permanent value. An oc- 
casional nod may be forgiven even to 
Homer, but Longfellow nods too often. 
Versification was so easy to him, and his 
sympathy was so much more prompt than 
discriminating — as shown, for instance, 
in his toleration of bores and the ridicu- 
lous apology he once gave for it, “ Who 
would be kind to them if I were not?” — 
that he seldom refused an invitation to 
write, or checked his own impulse to do 
so. The latest illustration of this is af- 
forded by his action when the children of 
Cambridge presented him on his birthday 
with a chair made from the wood of the 
“spreading chestnut-tree.” It was a 
pretty gift, and might have been fittingly 
acknowledged, one would think, in a sim- 
ple letter. Longfellow, however, com- 
posed a string of verses, and caused a 
thousand copies to be printed and distrib- 
uted tothe children. It is all very well 
to say that he thus gave pleasure to the 
children of Cambridge, and that they 
would treasure the lines addressed to 
them by the great poet; but there is a 
good sense, as well as a bad one, in which 
a man may write with a view to his biog- 
raphers, and even if we admit that “ this 
splendid ebon throne” is an appropriate 
epithet for an ordinary black armchair, it 
is still difficult to understand how a man 
of Longfellow’s good taste could so far 
forget himself as to go out of his way to 
demand in pompous verse “ by what right 
divine” he could claim a thing that bad 
just been given to him. 

With epic poetry properly so called, 
Longfellow had, of course, nothing to 
do. He wrote, however, two long poems 
which have been termed miniature epics. 
These are “ Evangeline ” and “ The Song 
of Hiawatha.” The first is a middle 
member of an interesting literary pedi- 
gree. J. H. Voss was the creator of the 
modern idyllic epic, his ‘ Luise” appear- 
ing in 1795. Goethe’s “ Hermann und 
Dorothea ” was published in 1797, and its 
relation to the preceding work may be 
determined from what Goethe said of 
Voss some time afterwards. ‘There are 
few who have had such an influence as he 
upon the higher German culture. One who 
is so permeated with his worth as I am 
scarcely knows how to honor his mem- 
ory too much.” In 1847 “Evangeline” 
appeared, and although I know of no 
direct evidence to connect it with Goethe’s 
poem, Longfellow’s extensive acquaint- 
ance with German literature, and the sim- 
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ilarity of the two works, make the source 
of his inspiration reasonably certain. In 
1848 “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ” 
was published, and we have Clough’s 
own testimony concerning its origin. He 
wrote to Emerson, “ Will you convey to 
Mr. Longfellow the fact that it was a 
reading of his ‘ Evangeline’ aloud to my 
mother and sister which, coming after a 
reperusal of the Iliad, occasioned this 
outbreak of hexameters?” So we have 
a direct line of descent, “ Luise,” “ Her- 
mann und Dorothea,” ‘“ Evangeline,” 
“The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich.” 
“Evangeline” was Longfellow’s favor- 
ite of his own poems, and yet he was 
indebted for the story almost as it stands 
to Hawthorne, with whom it was not orig- 
inal. Under the date of October 24th, 
1838, the story is sketched out in Haw- 
thorne’s note-book, with the statement 
that it was given to him by “H.L.C ‘i 
(Conolly), who had it from a French Cana- 
dian. James T. Fields tells how Haw- 
thorne made it over to Longfellow for a 
poem, not caring much for it himself for 
a story, and finding that it struck Long- 
fellow’s fancy. The groundwork of the 
poem Longfellow got, he once said, from 
a visit to the poor-house in Philadelphia. 
Strange to say, he was never in Nova 
Scotia, where the scene is laid, but drew 


his information about the life of the peo- 
ple from the Abbé Raynal, and his history 


from Haliburton. This work did more 
to establish Longfellow’s reputation than 
any of his previous ones, and if, as has 
been said by one of the profoundest of 
critics, poems are to be judged by the 
state of mind in which they leave the 
reader, the high place which “ Evange- 
line” occupies in popular esteem is justly 
awarded to it; for its chaste styleand 
homely imagery, with its sympathetic and 
occasionally dramatic story, produce a re- 
fined and elevated impression, and present 
a beautiful and invigorating picture of 
“affection that hopes, and endures, and 
is patient,” of “the beauty and strength 
of woman’s devotion.” 

Longfellow’s countrymen were proud of 
his success with “ Evangeline,” but they 
were still more delighted when “ The Song 
of Hiawatha” appeared, for it seemed to 
them to herald the advent of the long- 
looked-for American poet, the messiah of 
their national literature. At last they 
found themselves possessed of a poem 
which owed nothing to previous literature 
or European tradition, but sang of the 
prairie, the mountains, the rivers, the 
races, and the mythology of their own 
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great West. The success of the book was 
enormous: ten thousand copies were sold 
in five weeks, and fifty thousand in eigh- 
teen months. By many foreign critics, 
too, “ Hiawatha” was enthusiastically re 
ceived. M.Emile Montégut, for instance, 
wrote of it in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
as follows: “ Puisse le succés de cette 
ceuvre charmante persuader 4 'M. Long- 
fellow de marcher dans cette voie sans 
étre tenté d’en sortir désormais!” Even 
Mr. Rossetti said it was ‘made for pos- 
terity and permanence;” Mr. Bright has 
recently recommended it as a remedy for 
sickness and loneliness; and at least two 
of the English reviews in their obituary 
notices assigned to it the highest place 
among Longfellow’s poems. And in the 
memorial article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham expresses con- 
temporary American opinion as follows: 
“* Hiawatha’ is, not merely as a work of 
art, but as a moral achievement, greatly 
in advance of ‘Evangeline.’ Itis, in our 
opinion, the poet’s masterpiece, the full- 
est expression of his mind. Theme and 
treatment perfectly correspond; the for- 
mer calling forth all the poet’s peculiar 
talent; the latter taxing, yet exquisitely 
illustrating, his literary skill.” 

Now, we have here either a magnificent 
poetical work in “ Hiawatha,” or else a 
vast amount of misplaced admiration. I 
think the latter is the case. At any rate 
the question will bear examination. 

Longfellow believed that he had found 
in the writings of Schoolcraft, the histo- 
rian of the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica, the materials for a new epic, an 
American saga. It was natural that a 
poet with sympathetic knowledge of the 
previous spontaneous epics of the world, 
and who had just safely accomplished one 
long poetic flight, should seek eagerly for 
the legendary material to enable him to 
make another and longer one. But it is 
trite to suggest that the Heimskringla 
and the Nibelungenlied are as impos- 
sible to us as the Doric temple or the 
Gothic cathedral: both factors in their 
creation are gone, — the spirit which could 
produce them and the need which they 
satisfied. Instead of holding, therefore, 
that the Iroquois tradition of Hiawatha 
found its voice in Longfellow as the sagas 
found theirs in some unknown minstrel, or 
as the Hebrew word came to the prophet, 
I am inclined to think that Longfellow 
looked about him for material for a poem 
which should be like the old poems, and 
thought he had found it in the Iroquois 
legend, and that, therefore, Mr. Lowell 
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throws out a true hint when he speaks of 
Longfellow as “driven to take refuge 
among the red men.” 

The most striking feature in this “ In- 
dian Edda,” as its author called it, is the 
metre. This is simple enough in itself, 
being nothing but a trochaic dimeter, but 
it is remarkable as being chosen for an 
English poem of some five thousand six 
hundred lines. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any one could have thought 
that the machine-like monotony of over 
twenty thousand successive trochees 
would be anything but extremely weari- 
some; but it is much more difficult to un- 
derstand how any one can read them with- 
out finding out the fact. The beautiful 
flexibility of Greek, and the opportunities } 
it afforded for the building up of words 
and sentences delightful in themselves as 
music and intelligence combined, made 
such metres beautiful in the hands of 
Greek writers, but the English language 
is not sufficiently malleable and musical 
to warrant us in dropping the “ ornaments 
of rhyme” and confining ourselves to a 
measure so extremely simple. The mo- 
notony of the versification of “ Hiawatha” 
is revealed by the first lines, and is pres- 
ent, with a few exceptions, throughout the 
whole poem; and even these exceptions 


are passages which are beautiful, not be- 


cause of the metre, but in spite of it. In 
reading them one does not notice the 
metre, and they would be equally effective 
if printed as prose. A curious defence of 
the metre of “* Hiawatha” has been made 
by a French critic: “* La mélodie des vers, 
rapide et monotone, ressemble singuliére- 
ment aux voix de la nature, qui ne se 
fatigue jamais de répéter toujours les 
mémes sons.” This is ingenious, but 
inadequate, for the sounds of nature are 
not monotonous, but infinitely varied; it 
would be just as true to say that nature’s 
coloring is monotonous because the forest 
is all green. The forest green is beautiful 
because of its infinite variety of tints and 
play of light, and the sounds of nature are 
entrancing because they are never con- 
stant; the noise of the waterfall changes 
every moment, and even the “ burly, doz- 
ing humble-bee”” sweeps the whole gam- 
ut as he approaches or recedes. The 
cuckoo, too,—an excellent illustration, 
as his note is not a bad trochee, — un- 
derstands the rhetorical value of the 
pause: it is terrible to think of his crying 
“cuckoo” twenty thousand times. 

There is, however, a much graver charge 
to be brought against “ Hiawatha.” The 





poem, as a whole, is without interest. 
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The character of Hiawatha is nothing 
worth mentioning, and the deeds by which 
he educates his brethren and frees them 
from oppression do not arouse our sym- 
pathy in any way; the whole story is little 
better than an Indian nursery tale. Long- 
fellow has, too, drawn so freely upon the 
uncouth redskin dialect that he has made 
much of his work positively ludicrous. 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, Gitche Gumee, Shesh- 
ebwug, Mudjekeewis, Baim-wawa, Sah- 
sah-jewun, Kahgahgee, the Puk-wudjies, 
the Jeebi,—-how could any one write a 
great poem with such dramatis persone 
as these? The work contains, of course, 
occasional quaint and pretty passages, 
and one or two pieces of really vigorous 
writing, —¢.g., the beginning of the nine- 
teenth canto, — but as a whole it seems 
an example of genuine poetic power and 
sympathy misapplied, and can hardly have 
failed, by its immense circulation, to ex- 
ert a weakening influence on American 
literature. 

Of all forms of poetry the lyric is pre- 
eminently the one which should rest 
upon what has been called the “ autobio- 
graphic basis,” and almost every one of 
Longfellow’s lyrics has this characteristic. 
The autobiographic basis, however, is of 
two kinds, personal and local. The per- 
sonal is seen when the lyric has its origin 
in some deep-rooted emotion in the poet’s 
breast, love, disappointment, jealousy, an- 
ger; the local basis is when the lyric is 
the expression of the poet’s emotional 
relationship to some merely local interest, 
a view, a house, or even a person. In 
many cases it is difficult to draw the line 
between the two, but when the distinction 
can be clearly made there is no doubt that 
the former is the higher and greater kind 
of poetic inspiration; its interest is com- 
mon to all men, and not half universal 
and half local. A glance through the 
index of Longfellow’s collected works 
shows that the autobiographic basis of 
the majority of his lyrics is the local one. 
“To the River Charles,” “The Belfry of 
Bruges,” “The Arsenal at Springfield,” 
“‘The Lighthouse,” “The Fire of frilt- 
wood,” *“ The Herons of Elmwood,” * The 
Bridge,” — these are specimens of the 
subjects that attracted his pen. Some 
concrete interest is necessary to call forth 
the sympathy of the less cultivated reader, 
the man who is accustomed to have each 
of his thoughts linked to a fact, and hence 
the welcome which these lyrics have 
received from those who form the ma- 
jority of our society. They exhibit no 
sudden transport when a poetic idea re- 
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veals itself; none of the insight of great 
passion; little of the suggestion of an 
original view. Given a man of healthy 
temperament, of tender heart, of much 
cultivation, with a genuine poetic faculty, 
whose life had been passed in circum- 
stances of comfort and uneventful privacy, 
and these are just the lyrics that he would 
naturally write. This is not saying so 
little as might at first appear, for such a 
coincidence of man and circumstances is 
rare in our time. And though there is 
much of Longfellow’s lyrical poetry that 
is commonplace enough, there is not want- 
ing some that belongs toa high order of 
verse. 

A poet who has the reflection and echo 
of our common life to such an extent as 
Longfellow would naturally find much of 
his inspiration take the corresponding 
poetical form, the epic-lyric. “ King Wit- 
laf’s Drinking-Horn ” and “ The Wreck of 
the Hesperus” are among the best, as 
they are the best known of his ballads. 
“ Paul Revere’s Ride” suggests and can 
sustain comparison with Browning’s 
“ How they brought the Good News from 
Ghent.” But by far his best single epic- 
lyric piece is ‘‘ The Skeleton in Armor,” a 
splendid and powerful piece of versifica- 
tion. There is nothing in English that 
has caught the old Norse spirit better 
than Longfellow’s “Saga of King Olaf,” 
the Musician’s tale at the Wayside Inn. 
It is the single time when Longfellow has 
been strong, when he has:shown real pas- 
sion. With great variety of style and 
metre he has wrought the Heimskrin- 
gla into an animated and impulsive En- 
glish poem. The best of the twenty- 
two divisions of the saga are “ Thora of 
Rimol,” “ The Wraith of Odin,” * Thang- 
brand the Priest,” “ King Olaf’s Christ- 
mas,” and “ King Olaf and Earl Sigvald.” 
The “Tales of a Wayside Inn” ex- 
hibit all the marked features of Longfel- 
low’s poetical work. The following key 
to the persons who figure in them was 
given to me by the late Mr. John Owen, 
Longfellow’s first publisher and life-long 
Bohemian friend: The Landlord, Lyman 
Howe (the scene is laid in the old Howe 
Tavern, near Sudbury, Massachusetts) ; 
the Student, Henry Ware Wales; the 
Spanish Jew, Isaac Edraeles; the Sicil- 
ian, Luigi Monti; the Musician, Ole 
Bull; the Poet, Thomas W. Parsons; the 
Theologian, Samuel Longfellow. Three 
of these persons are still living. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to add that 
their meeting under such circumstances 
is wholly fictitious; they were not even 
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all mutually acquainted, and their only 
common ground was in the poet’s imag- 
ination. It is much to be doubted if most 
of them — possibly including the author 
himself —ever stopped at the Wayside 
Inn at all. 

The sonnet was a form of poetical 
expression well suited to Longfellow’s 
genius. So far as his muse bore him he 
was accustomed to think clearly; he had 
great power of imagination, and an accu- 
rate aim in literary matters. Besides 
these he was possessed of a characteristic 
which is perhaps the one most conspicu- 
ous by its absence from the school of 
poetry prevalent at the present day, viz., 
a constant self-control A dithyramb 
would have been impossible to him; he 
never lost sight of the artistic quality of 
the work he had in hand, and the freest 
of his songs exhibits a complete subordi- 
nation of the parts. Just as in the fres- 
tissimo each finger of the pianist falls 
accurately upon the proper note, so, in 
the most rapid utterance of which the 
sonnet-writer is capable, accuracy of ac- 
cent, syllable, contrasted rhyme, quatrain, 
and octave, must be strictly secured. To 
this difficult end self-control is the one in- 
dispensable attribute. 

As we might expect, most of Longfel- 
low’s sonnets are in the legitimate form, 
and ina majority of cases they preserve 
the due separation of the quatrains, an 
observance which is easily, and therefore 
frequently, neglected. He had, too, the 
power to make the sonnet sing, one of its 
primary attributes, and one which is ut- 
terly absent from many of the compli- 
cated sonnets of the last few years. It 
is, however, probable that the readers 
of Longfellow’s sonnets will be conscious 
of missing something to which they are 
accustomed, and on reflection will find 
that something to be richness and luxury 
of imagery and language. The self-con- 
trol, however, which is demanded by the 
sonnet gives it necessarily a certain as- 
ceticism; it is a finely chiselled, well-fitted 
work of art, and we miss a familiar luxu- 
riance in sonnets which answer this de- 
scription, only because our taste has been 
vitiated by constant reading of bad ex- 
amples. Let any one who doubts this 
compare a couple of sonnets from the 
earlier English poets —say Ben Jonson, 
or Shakespeare, or even Wordsworth — 
with any of the sonnets of D. G. Rossetti, 
for instance, and see if he does not find 
the latter by comparison cloying, burning, 
overladen, and tangled. Leigh Hunt’s 
fourth rule for the sonnet was, “It must 
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not have a speck of obscurity.” One 
may almost say that half our contem- 
porary sonnets have not a speck of trans- 
parency. 

It is questionable whether the English 
language contains a series of six original 
sonnets equal in every point to those 
which are prefixed to Longfellow’s trans- 
lation of the “ Divina Commedia.” They 
are perfect in form, splendid and yet mod- 
erate in language, and full of scholarly 
suggestion; they exhibit a distinct pro- 
gression of thought, and, though they are 
of great virility, their singing quality 
never relaxes. The sonnets on “ Giotto’s 
Tower,” “ Night,” “ President Garfield,” 
“My Books,” “ Possibilities,” the pa- 
thetic “Victor and Vanquished,” and 
several of his earlier ones, exhibit Long- 
fellow’s best work, and are surpassed by 
few modern sonnets, if by any. 

If, in addition to a knowledge of many 
languages, a poet possesses a true gift of 
song, the same qualities which make him 
a good sonneteer will make him a good 
translator. The same clearness, subordi- 
nation of himself to the style of his model, 
constant self-control in avoiding unwar- 
ranted addition or subtraction — these 
are the indispensables to good transla- 
tion. To reproduce the total impression 


made by the original, with only the slight- 
est possible departure from exact tran- 
scription —to turn literalism into realism 


— should be the translator’s ideal. An ex- 
ample of such a translation is furnished 
by Strodtmann’s rendering of Tennyson’s 
“ Bugle Song,” beginning, “Zs fal/t der 
Strahl auf Burg und Thal.” Longfellow, 
by his extensive linguistic knowledge and 
skill with rhyme and metres, was excep- 
tionally well fitted for the work of trans- 
lation, and he employed his gifts to such 
good purpose that it is not too much to 
say of him that, as a translator, he had no 
living rival. 

Every one knows that it is much more 
difficult to translate a folk-song well than 
an artistic poem, and every one who is 
familiar with the rollicking side of Ger- 
man university life remembers the never- 
failing Kueiplied of sweet “ Aennchen 
von Tharau,” and what a really large place 
it holds in the hearts of the students, each 
of whom believes in its peculiar applica- 
bility to a certain “Aennchen” of his 
own, present or to come. Soa few stan- 
zas from it will serve to show Longfellow’s 
facility. He translated it directly from 
the Low German of its author, Simon 
Dach; the following German words are 
Herder’s translation, by which it is gen- 
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erally known in Germany. This will ex- 


plain the few discrepancies. 


Aennchen von Tharau hat wieder ihr Herz 
Auf mich gerichtet in Lieb und in Schmerz, 
Krankheit, Verfolgung, Betriibniss und Pein 
Soll unsrer Liebe Verknotigung sein. 
Wiirdest du gleich einmal von mir getrennt, 
Lebtest da, wo man die Sonne kaum kennt ; 
Ich will dir folgen durch Walder, durch Meer, 
Eisen und Kerker und feindliches Heer. 
Aennchen von Tharau, mein Licht, meine 
Sonn’, 
Mein Leben schliesst sich um deines herum, 


Annie of Tharaw her heart once again, 

To me has surrendered in joy and in pain, 

Oppression and sickness, and sorrow and pain, 

Shall be to our true love as links to the chain, 

Should’st thou be torn from me to wander 
alone, 

In a desolate land where the sun is scarce 
known, 

Through forests I’ll follow, and where the sea 
flows, 

Through ice, and through iron, through armies 
of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one, 


Longfellow’s great work as a translator, 
however, and perhaps the great work of 
his life, is his three splendid volumes of 
the “ Divina Commedia.” His election to 
the position of the first president of the 
Dante Society at Cambridge — a position 
in which Mr. James Russell Lowell has 
succeeded him—was a fitting recogni- 
tion of this work. As early as 1839, in 
his “ Voices of the Night,” he published 
translations of a few of the chosen pas- 
sages of the poem, but it was not until 
1863, when in need of some anodyne for 
the shock caused by the terrible death of 
his wife, that he determined to attempt a 
version of the entire “ Divine Comedy.” 
The people of Florence had given notice 
of their approaching celebration of the 
sixth centenary of Dante’s birth, and had 
invited the co-operation of all lovers of 
the poet, so there was a special appropri- 
ateness in the time of his work. The 
translation of the “Inferno” was com- 
pleted and sent tothe printer. He then 
invited two of his intimate friends, Mr. 
Charles Eliot Norton, professor of the 
history of art, at Harvard University — 
the chiarissimo signore and profondo 
cognoscitore di Dante to whom Witte 
dedicated his variorum edition of the 
“ Vita Nuova””—and Mr. Lowell, to assist 
him in the delicate work of final revision. 
Mr. Norton has given the following ac- 
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count of their meetings : “ Every Wednes- 
day evening Mr. Lowell and I met in Mr. 
Longfellow’s study to listen while he read 
a canto of his translation from the proof- 
sheet. We paused over every doubtful 
passage, discussed the various readings, 
considered the true meaning of obscure 
words and phrases, sought for the most 
exact equivalent of Dante's expression, 
objected, criticised, praised, with a free- 
dom that was made perfect by Mr. Long: 
fellow’s absolute sweetness, simplicity, 
and modesty, and by the entire confidence 
which existed between us.” Ten copies 
of an édition de luxe of the translation of 
the “ Inferno” were printed, bearing the 
special dedication, ** In Commemorazione 
del Secentesimo Anniversario della Nas- 
cita di Dante Alighieri,” and five of them 
were despatched to Florence as a New 
World contribution to the festival of 
May, 1865. The two remaining parts 
were prepared with the same care, and 
the three volumes of the complete trans- 
lation appeared early in 1867. With what 
sympathy Longfellow performed his great 
task may be learned from the following 
extract froma private note which he wrote 
while at work on Dante: “ How different 
from this gossip is the divine Dante with 
which I begin the morning! I write a 
few lines every day before breakfast. It 


is the first thing I do—the morning 
prayer, the key-note of the day.” 

To give anything like an adequate ac- 
count of this translation, and to cite pas- 
sages for comparison with the original, 


would take up far too much space. For 
the same reason a number of eulogistic 
reviews which are before me must all be 
condensed into the statement that the 
work has received the commendation of 
almost every famous Dante scholar, and, 
with very few exceptions, of every literary 
authority. There can be no doubt that 
Longfellow’s presentation of the “ medi- 
zval miracle of song” is by far the best 
that we have, and probably the best that 
we shall have in English, and that it will 
take final rank among the greatest achieve- 
ments of American letters. 

To raise again here the old question of 
Longfellow’s originality would be to de- 
part widely from the intention of discuss- 
ing only the unfamiliar aspects of his 
work. The best thing that has been said 
upon the subject, and one which contains 
more truth than do all the pages of liter- 
ary comparisons, is the following remark 
of a German critic: “ Besondere Origi- 
nalitat wird man bei Longfellow vergeb- 
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er bezaubernden Gemiithstiefe erblicken 
will.” “We shall look in vain for any 
special originality in Longfellow, if we are 
not willing to perceive it in his fascinating 
depth of heart.” This is the whole truth 
in the matter: Longfellow possessed an 
aboriginal humanity of disposition; his 
spirit seemed to go back from the modern 
complication of motives to the sources of 
human feeling. 

Two days after Longfellow’s death a 
friend of mine who knew him very well 
wrote to me as follows: “ It is surprising 
how the man has taken hold of the hearts 
of all. I-have never heard him say any- 
thing very striking, or very grand or beau- 
tiful, yet his face is always associated in 
my mind with qualities partaking of all 
three. He had not a majestic presence 
to stir you into great feeling for himself 
personally, yet one could not see his face, 
nor see or know his daily life and ways, 
without being deeply inspired by the sim- 
plicity, purity, and entire unselfishness of 
his nature.” This is an admirable state- 
ment of the common experience. The 
smaller acts and sayings of his life, as- 
sumedly the best indexes of a man’s char- 
acter, showed the “invincible sweetness ” 
of the underlying disposition. 1 remem- 
ber that he told me once that a Chicago 
lady had sent him a packet containing two 
hundred of her visiting-cards, with the 
request that he would put his autograph 
upon each of them, as she was about to 
give a reception to her friends, and wished 
to present them with some pleasing me- 
mento of the occasion. I expressed the 
hope that the lady’s cards had promptly 
found their way to his _ waste-basket. 
“Oh, no!” he said in a tone of surprise, 
and almost of reproach, and added, as if 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world, “I returned them with a note, say- 
ing that the many demands upon my time 
made it quite impossible for me to do as 
she asked.” Mr. William Winter has 
told us that when he once alluded to Poe’s 
attacks upon Longfellow — mostly con- 
temptible fabrications —the latter only 
said gravely: “ My work seemed to give 
him much trouble, first and last; but Mr. 
Poe is dead, and I am alive, and still writ- 
ing, and that is the end of the matter.” 
Then he picked up a volume of Poe, and 
particularly commended certain pieces. 
And one who knew Longfellow intimately 
all his life has just said, “* Nothing human 
that I ever saw exceeded the tenacity of 
his friendship.” In the light of these 
anecdotes it is not surprising to learn of 


lich suchen, wenn man sie nicht in sein- | the universal affection that was felt for 
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him, or to find one reviewer saying, ‘“ How 
like a benediction on our homes his music 
falls!” 

All this bears testimony to the correct- 
ness of the German critic in attributing 
Longfellow’s originality to his Gemiths- 
tiefe, or depth of heart; and to those 
who hold with Lotze and his school that 
the choicest parts of our experience are 
those that come to us from the Gemith, 
this originality will seem one of no mean 
order. 

In conclusion, setting aside for the mo- 
ment what it has been the special object 
of this study to show, namely, that, be- 
sides writing a quantity of commonplace 
verse, Longfellow has done really first-rate 
work in several fields, and that he is, 
therefore, entitled to a higher rank than 
that to which the critics have customarily 
assigned him; and admitting all that any 
one wishes about art for its own sake, 
we must still recognize and honor his 
position as a teacher of the people. It is 
certain that multitudes of people have 
received direct help from Longfellow’s 


poetry — their lives have gained new sen- | 


timent, their sorrows have been made less 
dismal, they have been strengthened in 
their efforts to live decently. 

Longfellow preserved to the end the 
vigorous and cheery tone of his song; not 
even such a subject as “ Morituri Saluta- 


mus” could dampen it. While some men | 


of genius in their worship at what one of 
their own number has called the “altar to 
the unknown god of unachieved desire,” 
are writhing in their efforts to parade all 
the sensuousness of which human nature 
is capable, this simple man with his sweet- 
ness of life —a “sweetness as of home- 
made bread” — must not be allowed to 
pass away without our reverent recogni- 
tion. His was not the gift of “song 
which shall spur you to soar,” but we 
may be confident that whenever the army 
of true bards is mustered, the suffrage of 
future ages will not grudge him the fulfil- 
ment of his modest hope — “to have my 
place preserved among the rest.” 
HENRY NORMAN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

LEFT to themselves, Millefleurs and 
Beaufort stood opposite to each other for 
a moment with some embarrassment. To 
have anything to do with a quarrel is al- 
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ways painful for the third person; and it 
was so entirely unexpected, out of the 
way of all his habits, that Beaufort felt 
himself exceptionally incapable of dealing 
with it. “ Millefleurs,” he said, with 
hesitation, “1 don’t understand all this, 
That was avery strange tone to take in 
speaking to —a friend,” 

He felt for the first time like a tutor 
discharging an uncomfortable office, know. 
ing that it must be done, yet that he was 
not the man to do it, and that of all 
the youthful individuals in the world, the 
last person to be so lectured was Mille- 
fleurs. 

* Naturally you think so. The circum- 
stances make all the difference, don’t you 
know,” said Millefleurs, with his ordinary 
composure. ‘And the situation. In 
Frisco it might not have been of any 
great consequence. Helping a bully out 
of the world is not much of a crime there. 
But then it’s never hushed up. No one 
makes a secret of it: that is the thing 
that sets one’s blood up, don’t you know. 
Not for Torrance’s sake — who, so far as 
I can make out, was a cad —or poor 
Lady Car’s, to whom it’s something like a 
deliverance 3 

“Torrance!” cried Beaufort, with a 
gasp. “Lady — Car! Do you mean to 
say ——” 

“Then,” said Millefleurs, “he never 
told you? That is a curious piece of 
evidence. They do things straightfor- 
ward in Denver City — not like that. He 
never spoke of an event which had made 
the country ring ” 

“Torrance!” repeated Beaufort, bewil- 
dered. The world seemed all to reel 
about him. He gazed at his companion 
with eyes wide opened but scarcely capa- 
ble of vision. By-and-by he sat down 
abruptly on the nearest chair. He did 
not hear what Millefleurs was saying. 
Presently he turned to-him, interrupting 
him unconsciously. ‘ Torrance!” he re- 
peated; “let there be no mistake. You 
mean the man—to whom Carry — Lady 
Caroline — was married?” 

Millefleurs fixed upon him his little keen 
black eyes. He recalled to himself tones 
and looks which had struck him at the 
moment, on which he had not been able 
to put any interpretation. He nodded his 
head without saying anything. He was 
as keen after any piece of human history 
as a hound onascent. And now he was 








too much interested, too eager for new 
information, to speak. 
| And it happened,” said Beaufort, “on 


' Thursday — on the day | arrived?” He 
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drew a long breath to relieve his breast, 
then waved his hand. “Yes; if that is 
all, Erskine told me of it,” he said. 

“You have something to do with them 
also, old fellow,” said Millefleurs, patting 
him on the shoulder. “I knew there was 
something. Come along and walk with 
me. I must see it out; but perhaps we 
had better not meet again just now — 
Erskine and I, don’t you know. Perhaps 
I was rude. Come along; it is your duty 
to get me out of harm’s way. Was there 
anything remarkable, by the way, in the 
fact that this happened just when you 
arrived?” 

Beaufort made no reply; he scarcely 
heard, so violently were his pulses beat- 
ing in his ears, so high was the tide of 
new life rising in his veins. Who can 
think of the perplexities, even the dan- 
gers, of another, when something unpar- 
alleled, something that stirs up his very 
being, has happened to himself? But he 
allowed himself to be led out into the 
open air, which was a relief — to the road 
leading to Lindores, from which they soon 
came in sight of Tinto dominating the 
country round from its platform. Mille- 
fleurs stopped at the point where this first 
came in view, to point out how high it 
rose above the river, and how the path 
ascended through the overhanging woods. 
The Scaur itself was visible like a red 
streak on the face of the height. “ You 
can see for yourself that horse or man 
who plunged over that would have little 
hope,” Millefleurs said. But Beaufort 
did not hear him. He stood and gazed, 
with a sense of freedom and possibility 
which went to his head like wine. Even 
the ordinary bonds of nature did not seem 
to hold him. His mind seemed to expand 
and float away over the wide country, Of 
all people in the world he was the last 
who could cross that distance actually, 
who could present himself to the lady 
there — the widow — the woman who had 
married Torrance. He could not offer 
his services or his sympathy to Carry ; he 
alone of all the world was absolutely shut 
out from her, more than a stranger: and 
yet he stood gazing at the place where she 
was, feeling himself go out upon the air, 
upon the empty space, towards her. The 
sensation dizzied his brain and bewildered 
all his faculties. Millefleurs flowed on, 
making a hundred remarks and guesses, 
but Beaufort did not hear him. He would 
have said afterwards, that as he never 
spoke, it was impossible he could have 
betrayed himself. But he betrayed him- 
self completely, and something more than 
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himself, to the keen little eyes of Mille- 
fleurs. 

The day passed as days full of agitation 
pass — looking long, protracted, endless 
— blank hours of suspense following the 
moment of excitement. Sir James Mont- 
gomery had gone away shaking his good 
grey head. He had not believed John 
Erskine’s story — that is, he believed that 
there was something suppressed. He 
had listened with the profoundest interest 
up to a certain point, but after that he 
had shakea his head. “ You would have 
done better to tell me everything,” he 
said, as he went away. “It would have 
been more wise — more wise.” He shook 
his head; the very truth of the story went 
against it. There was so much that fitted 
into the hypothesis of the countryside. 
But then there came that suppressio veri 
which took all the value from the state- 
ment. Sir James went away fully deter- 
mined to repeat the story in the most 
favorable way—to give the best repre- 
sentation of it possible; but he was not 
satisfied. It was with a most serious face 
that he mounted his horse and rode away, 
shaking his head from time to time. “ No, 
no,” he said to himself, “that will never 
hold water — that will never hold water!” 
When this interview was over, John went 
back to his library and sat down in his 
usual chair with a sense of exhaustion and 
hopelessness which it would be difficult 
to describe. He had told his story as 
best he could, searching his memory for 
every detail; but he had not been believed. 
He had gone on, growing impassioned in 
his self-defence — growing indignant, feel- 
ing himself powerless in face of that blank 
wall of incredulity, that steady incapacity 
to believe. “Why should I tell you a 
lie?” he cried at last. “ Do not you see? 
Have you not said that it was for my in- 
terest to tell you the truth?” “Iam not 
saying you have told a lie,” Sir James 
said, always shaking his head. ‘ No, no 
—no lie. You will never be accused of 
that.” When he went away, he had laid 
his heavy old hand on John’s shoulder. 
“My poor lad, if you had only had the 
courage to open your heart all the way!” 
he said. John felt like a victim in the 
hands of the Inquisition. What did they 
want him to confess? Half-maddened, he 
felt as if a little more pressure, a few 
more twists of the screw, would make 
him accuse himself of anything, and con- 
fess all that they might require. 

He did not know how long he sat there, 
silent, doing nothing, not even thinking 
anything, alone with himself and the cloud 
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that hung over his life, with a conscious- 
ness that all his movements were watched, 
that even this would be something against 
him, a proof of that remorse which belongs 
to guilt. And thus the slow moments, 
every one slower than the other, more full 
of oppression, rolled over him. Beaufort 
had disappeared, and did not return till 
late in the afternoon, when the twilight 
was falling. A few words only passed 
between them, and these related solely to 
Beaufort’s thoughts, not to Erskine’s. 

“It is her husband who has been killed,” 
Beaufort said; “ you never told me.” 

“1 could not tell you. It was too ex- 
traordinary; it was an impiety,” John 
said. 

But neither did he ask himself what he 
meant, nor did Beaufort ask him. They 
said nothing more to each other, except 
such civilities as are indispensable when 
men eat together, — for they dined all the 
same, notwithstanding the circumstances. 
In every crisis men must still dine; it is 
the only thing that is inevitable, in trouble 
or in joy. 

And then the night followed. Night is 
horrible, yet it is consolatory to those 
whoare in suspense. John could not sup- 
pose that his trials were over, that noth- 
ing was to follow; but by ten o’clock or 
so he said to himself, with relief, that 
Rolls, 


nothing could happen to-night. 
too, had evidently arrived at the same 


conclusion. He was heard to close and 
bolt the door ostentatiously while it was 
still early, and there was something in 
the very noise he made which proclaimed 
the satisfaction with which he did it. But 
after this there was a long, black evening 
still, and hours of darkness, to follow, 
which John did not know how to get 
through. Almost he had made up his 
mind to step out of the window at mid- 
night, as Rolls had suggested, and with- 
draw from all this alarm and unjust sus- 
picion. He did go out, and felt the cool 
freshness of the night caress him, hot 
and weary as he was, and thought with a 
sigh of distant piaces far away, where he 
might be safe from all these frets and 
passions. But he knew, if he did so, that 
his cause would be lost forever — that 
nothing could save him or his reputation, 
Perhaps in no case could anything save 
him: but if he fled, his ruin was certain. 
What did it matter, he thought with 
bitterness, that he had no witnesses to 
produce, that nobody would believe him? 
And if he were condemned, what would 
any one care? His mother, indeed, would 
feel the shame, but more the shame than 
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anything else; and her name was not 
Erskine, nor that of any of her family. 
There was no one who actually belonged 
to him in the wide world, to whom his 
living or dying could be of any conse- 
quence. As he stood alone with these 
bitter thoughts, on the terrace, looking 
out upon the night, feeling the wind blow 
upon him from the fields of sleep, but 
no other trace in the darkness of the 
great wide landscape which he knew lay 
stretched out like a map under cover of 
the clouds, something breathed another 
name in his ear. Ah! how did he know 
if she would care? Sometimes he had 
thought so, hoped so, vaguely, with a 
tremor of alarmed delight. But if this 
shadow of crime came over him, would 
Edith stoop under it to say a word of 
consolation? — would she? could she? 
He stood still for a long time on the ter- 
race, with the lighted window and com- 
mon life behind him, and all the secrets 
of the hidden night before, and asked 
himself what she would do. What would 
she do? That question, and not the 
other, was, after all, the great one in life. , 

Next morning John awoke with the 
sense of a coming trial, which made his 
heart jump in his breast the moment he 
opened his eyes, though it was some time 
before he recollected what it was. But 
he did so at last, and accepted the cer- 
tainty with outward calm. He came 
down-stairs with a steady conviction of 
what was about to happen. To make up 
his mind to it was something. He sat 
down at the breakfast table opposite to 
Beaufort — who was restless and uncom- 
fortable — with a calm which he felt to be 
fictitious, but which nevertheless was 
calm. 

“ You must remember,” he said, “ Beau- 
fort, whatever happens, that Dalrulzian is 
altogether at your command.” 

“ What can happen?” Beaufort asked. 

“T scarcely know. I can be taken 
away, I suppose, and examined some- 
where. You had better come with me. 
You are a barrister, and might help; and 
besides, it will always be for your advan- 
tage to get a little insight into Scotch 
law.” 

“T might be of use, perhaps; but in 
that case, you must tell me everything,” 
Beaufort said. 

“T ask no better,” said the young man; 
and he repeated the narrative which he 
had told to Sir James Montgomery. 
“Don't you disbelieve me. What I say 
to you is the whole truth,” he said,— 
“everything that there is to say.” 
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“ To disbelieve you would be impossi- 
ble,” said Beaufort, which was the first 
gleam of consolation he had. They had 
a long consultation, some of which was 
surprised by Rolls, who went and came, 
. busy about the door, with sombre and un- 
disguised anxiety. 

Beaufort scouted at the idea that there 
could be any question of murder. “ Had 
you done as they suppose — seized the 
bridle in self-defence, and forced the 
horse a step too far —it would still only 
be accident,” he said,—‘“at the very 
worst and bitterest, manslaughter; though 
I don’t, see how it could bear even such a 
verdict as that. There is no occasion for 
unnecessary alarm, Anything more is 
impossible.” 

At this moment Rolls came in; his 
countenance was lightened, yet excited. 
“There is one — that would like to speak 
to you, sir,” he said. 

There could be no doubt as to what the 
summons was. Rolls lingered behind 
when his master, with changing color, but 
self-possession, left the room. He came 
up to Beaufort stealthily. “Sir,” he said 
— “sir, will yor be all true?” 

“What? Neither Mr. Erskine nor my- 
self is in the habit of saying what is not 
true.” 

“‘ That’s no doubt the case. I’m saying 
nothing of him; but you might have 
smoothed it off a bit, just to soothe him. 
Will it be all exact yon you said about 
manslaughter? Manslaughter is just cul- 
pable homicide, so far as I cansee. And 
what’s the punishment for manslaughter 
(as you call it), if you'll be so kind as 
say?” 

“That depends on the gravity of the 
case, on the character of the judge, on 
many things. A year’s, two years’ im- 
prisonment — perhaps only a month or 
two. I have known it but a day.” 

“And previous character would be 
taken into account?” said Rolls; “and 
aggravation, and — many a thing more?” 

**No doubt; it is a thing upon which no 
certain rule can be observed. It may be 
next to no harm at all, or it may be close 
upon murder. In such a case as this, 
severity is very unlikely.” 

“But it will make a parting,” said 
Rolls solemnly, “atween him and all he 
maist cares for. I’m no’ of the young 
maister’s mind myself. There are some 
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would have set him far better, and in| 
every way more suitable; but whata man | 
likes himself, it’s that will please him, and | 


no’ what another man likes. It takes us 


a’ a lang time,” said Rolls, shaking his | 








head, “to learn that. Many’s the one in 
my place would think here’s just a grand 
opportunity to pairt him and — them; but 
you see I take his ain wishes into consid- 
eration.” 

The old servant spoke less to Beaufort 
than to himself; but the visitor was not 
accustomed to hold such colloquies with a 
family butler. He stared, then grew impa- 
tient, and disposed to resent the old fel- 
low’s familiarity. The next moment the 
bell rang, and Rolls hurried away. Beau- 
fort followed him out into the hall, where 
aman was standing evidently on guard. 
John was at the door of the drawing-room, 
pale, but perfectly composed. ‘ The dog- 
cart immediately,” he said to Rolls, and 
beckoned to Beaufort to come in. “I am 
going before the sheriff-substitute about 
this matter,” he said. ‘ Beaufort, you 
will come with me. Mr. Granger, this is 
my friend Mr. Beaufort, an English bar- 
rister. He may go with me, I suppose, to 
watch over my interests? You see that 
what we were threatened with yesterday 
has come to pass.” 

““T see, indeed,” said Beaufort, “ with 
sorrow and surprise. What is it that has 
to be done now?” 

“The sheriff will make no objection,” 
said the head of the county police, a plain, 
grave man, with regret in his face. ‘It’s 
my duty to take Mr. Erskine before the 
sheriff. The result of the examination 
will be, let us hope, that he’ll come can- 
nily home again, when all has been in- 
quired into in due form. There is no 
reason to take a gloomy view. The sher- 
itf will maybe find there’s no case: and 
I’m sure I wish so with all my heart.” 

They all sat round with the utmost 
gravity to listen to this little speech. It 
was not a moment for light-heartedness. 
John sat between the table and the door, 
in perfect self-command, yet very pale. 
Notwithstanding all the respect shown to 
him, and the good feeling from which he 
had everything to hope, the most innocent 
of men may be excused a feeling of dis- 
may when he is, to all intents and _pur- 
poses, arrested on a criminal charge, with 
issues to his good fame and social estima- 
tion, even if nothing more, which it is 
impossible to calculate. They sat in 
silence while the dogcart was getting 
ready, a strange little company. After a 
while the officer, to lessen the embarrass- 
ment of the moment, and make everything 
pleasant, began to address various little 
remarks about the weather and other com- 
monplace topics to the two gentlemen, 
such as, “ This is a very agreeable change 
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from all the wet we’ve been having;” or, | brightened her whole aspect. She was in 
“ The news this morning is more satisfac- mourning, and somewhat pale. 
tory about that Afghan business.” The| “I am waiting for mamma,” she said. 
responses made, as may be supposed, | “One of her pensioners is ill in that cot- 
were not very effusive. It was a relief | tage. I was glad of the chance of bring- 
when the dogcart came to the door. Old |ing her out for a little air. We are with 
Rolls stood and watched it go down the | poor Carry, you know.” 
avenue, with his countenance firmly set,| “ How is Lady Caroline?” John asked. 
and a stern resolution gathering abouthis| ‘Oh — well enough — when one consid- 
mouth. Bauby stole out and stood by | ers all things,” said Edith hastily; and to 
his side in the morning light, with her| escape that subject, which was not to be 
apron to her eyes, and her capacious bo-|entered on before strangers, she said, 
som convulsed with sobs. “Eh, that Ij‘ You are going to Dunearn?” 
should have lived to see this day, and} ‘On painful business,” he said. “I 
shame come to oor dwallin’!” cried Bau-| wonder if I may ask you one thing?” 
by; “and as bonny a young lad as ever | She looked up at him with a smile which 
steppit, and as good!” said much —a smile of trust and belief, 
“Hold your peace, woman!” said her| which might have encouraged any man 
brother; “ ye may see shame come nearer | to speak. Edith had no fear of what he 
hame or a’s done.” might ask her. For John it was more 
“Eh, Tammas, man! what do you ca’| difficult to command himself and his voice 
nearer hame? My heart’s just broken;|at that moment than at any previous one 
and what will his mammaw say?” the|since his trial began. He cleared his 
faithful creature cried. throat with an effort, and his voice was 
Meanwhile it might have been a party | husky. “ You will hear things said of me 
of pleasure that threaded its way among | —that may make you turn from —an old 
the trees, somewhat closely packed in the | friend altogether. I want you not to be- 
dogcart, but no more than they might/|lievethem. And tell Lady Lindores. Do 
have been, starting for the moors. John | not believe them. It is not true.” 
Erskine drove himself to the examination “ Mr. Erskine, what is it — what is it? 
which was to decide his fate one way or| You may be sure I shall believe nothing 
another, with all the appearance of aj}against you—nor mamma either! Is it 
perfectly free agent. The horse was|—is it’ —her eyes fixed upon him anx- 
fresh, the morning bright; and though | iously and upon the stranger beside him, 
the four men were a heavy load, they | whose face was unknown to her, and who 
skimmed along the country road as gaily | sat blank and passive like a servant, yet 
as if all had been well. ‘Tinto was| who was nota servant. Edith rose in the 
visible for the greater part of the way.| carriage in her great anxiety, and gazed 
They passed by the very gates of Lin-|as if she would have read a volume in 
dores. John had shaken himself together | John’s face. What it cost him to look at 
as he took the reins in his hand, and with | her and to keep a kind of smile on his, it 
perhaps a little unconscious bravado, | would be hard to tell. 
paused now and then to indicate a favor-| “I cannot enter into explanations now. 
ite point of view to his friend. But he|I may not be able to do so soon. Only 
had harder work in store. Just before | — tell Lady Lindores.” 
they reached Dunearn, he perceived She held out her hand to him, which 
drawn up by the roadside Lady Lindores’s | he stooped to touch — it was all he could 
carriage, in which Edith was seated |do—and once more gave him an anxious, 
alone. Impossible to describe the feel-| tender smile. ‘ You may trust both mam- 
ings with which, as across a gulf of pain | ma and me,” she said. 
and trouble, the unfortunate young man, And in another moment, so it seemed, 
at this crisis of his fate, looked at the girl| the dogcart stopped again. John went 
with whom, when he last saw her, he had | over the streeis of Dunearn like a man 
been so near to the edge of a mutual un-|in a dream —in a sort of exquisite an- 
derstanding. It was impossible for him | guish, a mingled sweetness and bitterness 
now to do other than draw up by the side | such as never went into words. Their 
of the carriage to speak to her; and there, | looks seemed to cling together, as, with a 
in the hearing of the two men who formed | start, the horse went on; and now they 
his escort, and whose presence was heavy | | stopped again and got down — for a very 
on his heart, the following conversation | different encounter. Even now, however, 
took place. Edith looked up at him witha| John’s progress was to be interrupted. 
smile and an expression of pleasure which | Some one called to him as he was about 











to go into the sheriff’s court in the little 
Town House of Dunearn. “Is that you, 
John Erskine? and what has brought you 
here?” in peremptory tones. He turned 
round quickly. It was Miss Barbara in 
her pony-carriage, which Nora was driv- 
ing. The old lady leaned across the 
young one and beckoned to him with some 
impatience. “Comehere. What are you 
doing in Dunearn without coming to me? 
It’s true I’m out, and you would not have 
found me; but Janet would have under- 
stood to be prepared for your luncheon. 
And what’s your business in the Town 
House this fine morning, and with strange 
company?” Miss Barbara said. She cast 
a keen glance at the man, who stood aside 
respectiully enough, and yet, backed by 
his assistant, kept a watchful eye on John. 

“Tam afraid I cannot wait to tell you 
now. Itis not pleasant business,” John 
said. 

“Come round here,” said the old lady 
imperiously: “can I keep on skreighing 
to you before all the town? Come round 
here.” Her keen eyes took in the whole 
scene: John’s glance at his grave com- 
panion, the almost imperceptible gesture 
with which that person made way for him. 
Miss Barbara’s perceptions were keen. 
She gripped her nephew by the arm. 
“John Erskine, have ye done anything 
to bring ye within the power of the 
law?” 

“ Nothing,” he said firmly, meeting her 
eye. 

Me Then what does that man mean glow- 
ering at you? Lord guide us, what is it, 
boy? It cannot be money, for money 
has none of these penalties now.” 

“Tt is not money —nor anything worth 
a thought.” 

“Mr. Erskine,” said the officer civilly, 
“the sheriff is waiting.” And after that, 
there was no more to be said. 


CHAPTER XXKXIII. 

ROLLS went up-stairs and dressed him- 
self in his best — his “blacks,” which he 
kept for going to funerals and other so- 
lemnities—not the dress in which he 
waited at table and did his ordinary busi- 
ness. The coat, with its broad, square 
tails, gave him an appearance something 
between that of a respectable farmer and 
a parish minister —a little too solemn for 
the one, too secular for the other; and to 
show that he was “his own man,” and for 
to-day at least no man’s servant, he envel- 
oped his throat in a large black silk neck- 
erchief, square in shape, and folded like a 


substantial bandage with a little bow in| have puzzled her. 
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the front. His forehead was lined with. 
thought. When he had finished his toilet, 
he opened the large wooden “ kist ” which 
stood in a corner of his room, and was 
the final receptacle of all his worldly 
goods. Out of that he took a blue-spotted 
handkerchief, in which a pocket-book was 
carefully wrapped up, and took from it a 
few somewhat dirty pound-notes. Then 
restoring the pocket-book, he locked the 
kist carefully, and went down-stairs with 
the key —a very large one — in his hand. 
This he gave to Bauby, who still hung 
about the door, with her apron to her 
eyes. ‘You should go ben to your work, 
my woman,” said Rolls, “and no make 
the worst of what’s happened: in a’ like- 
lihood the master will be back afore the 
dinner’s ready.” “Do you think that, 
Tammas? do you really think that?” 
cried Bauby, brightening up and showing 
symptoms of an inclination to cry for joy 
as she had done for sorrow. “I’m no 
saying what I think. I’m thinking mony 
things beyond the power o’ a woman-per- 
son to faddom,” said Rolls solemnly. 
“ And if the maister should be back, it’s 
real possible I mayna be back. You'll 
just behave conformably, and put forrit 
Marget. If she wasna so frightened, 
she’s noa bad notion at a’ of waiting at 
table. And if there’s ony question w here 
I am, or what’s become of me 

“Oh, Tammas, what will I say? It 
will be the second time in a week. He'll 
no like it,” cried Bauby, diverted from 
one trouble to another. The absence of 
her brother when the dinner was ready 
was almost as extraordinary as her mas- 
ter’s conveyance away to unknown dan- 
gers by the functionaries of the law. 

“Tf he’s here to be angry, a’ will be 
well,” said Roils grimly; and then he 
handed her the key. “If there should be 
any question about me, when I’m no here 
to answer for myself, you'll inform who- 
ever it concerns that the kist is yours and 
everything in it, in proof of which you'll 
produce the key. That’s no to say but 
what you'll respect the bits of things in 
it, and hand me back possession when I 
come, soon or late,” said Rolls. “ You'll 
mind what I say to you, Bauby. It’s 
yours in the one case, but no in the other. 
You'll take possession if there is ony 
other claimant; but me being back, you'll 
respect my rights.” 

“T wuss I would ken what you meant 
first,” said Bauby, gazing at him wistfully. 
Rolls had an air of satisfaction on his 
face for the first time: he was pleased to 
His face relaxed al- 
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most into a smile as he said, “ According 
to a’ probabilities, you'll soon understand 
that.” 

With these words he set out from the 
hall-door, walking very deliberately, and 
crushing the pebbles under his feet at 
every step. He had taken his best silk 
umbrella, which, loosened from its habit- 
ual folds, and used as a stick, made a sort 
of flapping accompaniment to his prog- 
ress, like a large bird walking by him. 
As he turned from the door the solemnity 
of his aspect returned. He walked slow- 
ly, thinking as he went — thinking so pro- 
foundly that he scarcely saw Peggy at the 
lodge, and passed her, taking no notice 
of her in the gravity of his preoccupation. 
She said afterwards that it was awtu’ evi- 
dent he had something on his mind. She 
told Jean Tamson, who was in ‘the lodge 
at the -moment — come for a crack, and 
talking of nothing else but this very sub- 
ject, —“I wouldna wonder,” she said, 
“but Mr. Rolls kens more about it than 
any of us.” This at least was what she 
informed the world she had said to her 
gossip when all was known. 

It was four miles to Dunearn; but old 
Rolls was a steady, good walker, with no 
irregularity about him. Every step he 
took was just of the same length as the 
step before. Yard for yard he did his 
four miles in the regulated time, neither 
shorter nor longer. When he arrived at 
the Town House, there was a little flutter 
about the door as of people dispersing; 
but there had not been any number of 
people, and though the rumor of what had 
transpired had begun to blow about the 
place, there were not as yet many gazers. 
By-and-by, as he stood outside, his master 
came out, with one of the emissaries of 
the morning close by him, and Beaufort 
behinc. John Erskine was pale; but 
there was a sort of smile on his face—a 
smile which had no pleasure in it, but 
some contempt, and that sort of outward 
looking to heaven and earth, with the 
head held high, and the nostrils some- 
what dilated, which is so often the aspect 
of a man unjustly accused. He was mak- 
ing light of it to himself — persuading 
himself that it was nothing and meant 
nothing. He saw Rolls standing by, and 
waved his hand to him. “What, have 
you walked all this way,” he said, “old 
Truepenny,” — with something of the 
same levity of despair which dictated the 
same words to Hamlet, — “to see the last 
of me?” 

“It’s not come to that, sir, I hope,” 
said Rolls, with a seriousness which was 
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as solemn as if what John had said was 
real. The young man laughed. 

“You will pack my portmanteau and 
send it after me: I suppose I may be 
allowed that?” he said. The officer who 
was in attendance bowed his head. The 
people about gathered round, staring at 
John with too much surprise to express 
any other emotion; and by-and-by the 
party drove off again, nobody apparently 
divining exactly what it all meant. There 
were a number of petty cases to be tried 
by the sheriff, who was in the Town 
House, as it was called, and as many dif- 
ferent interests as there were loungers 
about. Rolls went in with hesitating 
steps after his master had disappeared. 
The old man had come, in full expecta- 
tion of the event which had happened; 
but fact is always different from anticipa- 
tion. When he saw what he had only 
looked for, the effect upon him was some- 
thing overwhelming. He stood staring 
and gaping in the little crowd which grad- 
ually drew together, realizing only after it 
was over what had taken place before 
their eyes. “What’s wrang with the 
young maister, Mr. Rolls?” said one of 
the bystanders. ‘Let me be!” cried the 
old man, shaking himself free; and he 
went into the Town House with tottering 
steps. He had intended taking certain 
bold and immediate steps, carrying out 
the project he had been framing in his 
mind; but his nerves were shaken when 
the moment came. The law terrified him. 
If his master, in all the strength and con- 
fidence of his youth, was thus peremptorily 
dealt with, what aggravations might not 
he, an old and humble individual — noth- 
ing but a servant —lJook for? He was 
cowed. . He stole up to an attendant and 
made faltering inquiries. “What will 
they have settled about yon case?” he 
said. “ About what case ?— the sheep-lift- 
ing, or the unlawfu’ wounding, or the rob- 
bery at Willyam Tamson’s ” « Nane 
o’ thae things — nane o’ thae things,” said 
old Rolls. “It’s about young Mr. Ers- 
kine of Dalrulzian.” ‘Oh, ay, ay,” said 
the atiendant, shaking his head; * that’s 
very serious. The circumstances a’ point 
tosome agent mair than accident — that’s 
what the sherra says, and he canna see 
his way to discharging the panel.” “The 
panel! *— he’s nae panel! — mind what 
you’re saying,” cried Rolis. “ Well, may- 
be that’s going owre fast. I would say 
the gentleman under suspicion. He maun 
just bide the result of a mair formal ex- 
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amination — that’s a’ I can tell ye; I have] Meanwhile Miss Barbara and her young 
nae time to enter into particulars,” the | companion had been driving up and down 
official said. in the pony-carriage in a ‘state of great 
Rolls, who had meant such heroic| excitement. They had passed the Town 
things, turned away tremulously. He! House half-a-dozen times, always looking 
went out again, scarcely knowing where | for the reappearance of John; but he, as 
he was going, into the streets of Dunearn.! was to be expected, had come out and 
There everybody looked at him with curi-| gone away in the interval between. Miss 
ous eyes. The town had at last become | Barbara had maintained during the whole 
conscious of what had happened: from a|time a lively monologue, scarcely inter- 
public-house in the environs a stone had | rupted by her young companion. “I’ve 
been thrown at John Erskine as he went| heard what they daured to say,” Miss 
past, and hootings had risen on his path.| Barbara cried; “as if one of my family 
This roused the population fully, and now | would stoop to soil his fingers with any 
the streets were full of groups discussing | Tinto of them all! What were the Tor- 
the matter. Torrance, as has been said, | rances but bonnet-lairds till old Torrance 
was popular in his way, especially now in | married the railway man’s daughter? But 
that warmth of pity and charity which fol-| I never thought they would have dared to 
lows a sudden and unexpected death ; and | do anything against an Erskine. Times 
John Erskine was comparatively unknown. | are changed. (Go round by the Stone 
The tide was strongly against him, as aj Bridge, Nora; it’s an easier road for the 
semi-foreigner —a man who had come|}pony.) What would my father have said 
from “abroad.” “He'll find here that|if he had heard a descendant of his 
gentle and simple must keep the laws|evened with one of that race? That’s 
alike,” said one. “A man daurna ride | what your Radicalism comes to.” 
roughshod over his fellows here.” “ But death is the same, whether it 
Old Rolls heard the growl of popular | comes to a saint or —a bully; and life 
excitement, and it alarmed him still more. | has to be protected,” said Nora, fired with 
“ If it was me, they would tear me in bits,” | political ardor. 
he said to himself. His alarm on this| “Life —and death. They’re grand 
point, as much as his original intention, | words to use: a drunk man falling overa 
drove him in at Mr. Monypenny’s door, | steep bank that it was the wonder of the 
which was in his way. He was afraid of | whole country-side he had not gone over 
being recognized as the butler at Dalrul-| years and years before.” 
zian (“ for everybody kens me,” he saidto| Noradid not say any more. She was 
himself, with mingled pride and panic), | not so warm a partisan as Miss Barbara’s 
and he was anxious to consult the “man}companion ought to have been. She 
of business” who had Dalrulzian estate |drove along quietly, taking no further 
in his hands. part in the talk, which the old lady main- 
Mr. Monypenny was out; and Rolls | tained alone. ‘ How can I go in to my 
requested permission to sit down and peaceful house and eat my comfortable 
wait. He had a long time of quiet to| dinner, not knowing but my own flesh and 
think over his plan again, and he did| blood may be shut up in a jail?” she said. 
think it over, and recovered his courage.| Then she added quickly, “ There’s that 
After a time Mrs. Monypenny, hearing | lad, young Rintoul. I’m not fond of any 
who it was, sent to request him to have | of his family; but I suppose he’s a gen- 
some cold beef in the kitchen, an offer of |tleman. He’ll go in and ask what has 
which Rolls availed himself at once.| happened. Fast—to your right hand, 
“For what is the use of punishing your-| Nora. Now draw up. He sees what I 
self?” he said. “A man’s more qualified | mean. Lord Rintoul,” added Miss Bar- 
for everything when he has eaten his din- | bara, “1 have a favor to ask of you. You 
ner.” He was very serious, and unlike} may have heard my nephew John Ers- 
his usual cheerfully communicative mood, — name bandied about these late 
in Mr. Monypenny’s kitchen. The maids | days. He’s been in the Town House be- 
did not know what had come over him. fore the sheriff and the procurator-fiscal 
To have such a grand subject of discourse | this hour and a half or more. It’s not 


as his master’s arrest, and yet to be so| for me to ask the town-bodies about what 





silent, struck them with astonishment;|has happened. Will you go and bring 
but they, too, remarked his perturbed | me word?” 

countenance afterwards, and said to one Rintoul stood silent for a moment be- 
another, “I told you there was mair in|fore he made any reply. Her voice 
him than met the eye.” seemed to have called him from painful 
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reflections of his own, the chain of which | than was necessary for that, till they had 


he could not in a moment break. 


He disappeared round the corner of the High 


gave her a _ half-bewildered look, then | Street, till the children about —of whom 
turned to Nora, who looked at him more | there was always a large supply in Dun- 


gently, with sympathetic eyes. 


gard he looked, and worn ! — he who had | tations of amusement. 


How hag- | earn — began to gape at him with expec- 


“Look at the 


been so ruddy and manly, only too much | man glowering frae him,” these spectators 
flesh and blood, almost too little inclina-| cried, and a small pebble tumbled along 
tion to be moved by emotion or sentiment, | the flags where he stood —a harmless 
— was all this because of the sudden| experiment to see if there was any funin 


death of bis brother-in-law, a man for | him. 
Nora was ex-|other outside occurrence, but after a 


whom he cared nothing ? 
traordinarily impressed by Rintoul’s 
changed appearance. Miss Barbara, pre- 
occupied by her own anxieties, scarcely 
noticed him at all. 

“In the Town House with the sheriff ? 
What does that mean?” 

“] forgot you were English,” said Miss 
Barbara, with a touch of contempt. “It 
means some examination of witnesses 
anent the death of Pat Torrance, your 
brother-in-law. What my nephew should 
have to do with it, I cannot tell you. It’s 
just that I would have you inquire.” 

“He can have nothing to do with it,” 
said Rintoul; and then he stopped short, 
and the momentary animation died out of 
his face. He shivered as he stood in the 
sunshine, which was as warm as Septem- 
ber ever is in Scotland. “It must be a 
mistake; we have heard nothing of this,” 
he said. “I am sure Carry — would be 
averse to any fuss. It was such a thing 
for her that there was no coroner’s in- 
quest. I made sure we were all safe. 
You must be mistaken,” he said. 

“Lord Rintoul,” said Nora, who was 
given to opposition, “though there is no 
coroner’s inquest, there must be justice ; 
and if they think Mr. Erskine has any- 
thing to do with it 6s 

“He has nothing to do with it,” said 
Rintoul, with petulant impatience. Miss 
Barbara stretched her hand over Nora to 
grasp his, but this gesture seemed to 
drive him back into himself. He with- 
drew a little from the side of the pony- 
carriage, and made a pretence of not see- 
ing the old lady’s outstretched hand. 
Miss Barbara was shocked, and gave him 
a curious look; but she was not prepared 
for disrespect, and did not expect it. She 
went on more eagerly than before. 

“ And here I am helpless,” she said. 
“IT cannot go in myself. I will not send 
Nora. Will you do my errand, Lord Rin- 
toul? Bring me word, not here, but to 
my house. I am going home.” 
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He did not notice this, nor any 


while got slowly under way again, as if 
the operation was difficult, and went on 
to the Town House. When he got there, 
he went in reluctantly, with evident disin- 
clination. The attendant who had talked 
to Rolls made way for him respectfully. 
The other people about opened the doors 
and took off their hats to the young po- 
tentate. A small case which was going 
on at the time was even suspended while 
the sheriff, not nearly so great a man, 
answered his lordship’s questions in his 
own person. “Yes, there has been an 
examination,” the sheriff said. ‘ The cir- 
cusnstances are very suspicious. I have 
thought it best to order that young Ers- 
kine should be detained till there can be 
a more complete investigation. ‘That, it 
is to be hoped, will clear the matter up; 
but if not ‘5 

Lord Rintoul’s fair and ruddy counte- 
nance was dark with anxiety and pain. 
“You cannot mean,” he said, “that you 
believe Erskine ——” 

“I believe nothing but what there is 
evidence for,” the sheriff said. “ Weare 
not men of theories, Lord Rintoul. Ex- 
perience shows every day that men do 
the most unlikely things. I hear he’s 
shown an animus, — and there are two or 
three points very strange. I saw it my 
duty to give orders that he should be de- 
tained " 

“ You have sent him to prison, do you 
mean?” There was a sharp tone as of 
personal anguish in  Rintoul’s voice. 
* But you'll admit him to bail? My fa- 
ther, I, Millefleurs, any gentleman in the 
country 

“Will be his bail? I doubt if it’s a 
bailable offence; but if Lord Lindores 
were willing to do that, no doubt it would 
have a good effect. However, nothing 
can be done before the investigation,” 
said the sheriff; “a day or two will do 
the young man no harm.” 

This was all he could elicit. 











The sheriff 


He gave a little bow of assent, and| was a man who had a great idea of his 
stood on the pavement looking after them | office, and it was not often that he had a 
as they drove away. He stood longer | case so interesting and important, The 
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attendants thought Lord Rintoul had 
been drinking, as he stumbled out. He 
went along the quiet street with an uncer- 
tain step, now and then taking off his hat 
that the air might refresh him. He, too, 
stopped at Mr. Monypenny’s door, as 
Rolls had done a very short time before. 
It was afternoon now, and the shadows 
were lengthening as he reached Miss Bar- 
bara’s house. What a sunny glimpse 
there was from door to door, across the 
little hall to the garden, where the bright- 
ness of the autumn flowers made a flush 
of color! Rintoul saw a figure against 
the light which was not Miss Barbara’s. 
There was in him a forlorn desire for 
consolation. ‘ Don’t tell Miss Barbara I 
am here just yet,” he said hastily to the 
maid, and opened the glass door, beyond 
which Nora stood among all the gerani- 
ums and mignonette. There was no agi- 
tation about her. She was not sufficiently 
interested in John Erskine to be deeply 
troubled by the idea of annoyance to him 
as his old aunt was, or alarmed by a pass- 
ing shadow upon his name. She was 
serene and calm in this quiet world of 
flowers and greenness where no trouble 
was. She welcomed him with a smile. 
“Miss Barbara is very anxious,” she 
said. “She has gone up-stairs to rest, 
but I am to Jet her know when you come.” 

“ Wait a little,” he said, glad of the in- 
terval ; “you are not anxious.” 

“Not so much. Of course I am inter- 
ested in my friends’ friends — but I don’t 
know very much of Mr. Erskine,” said 
Nora, unable to divest herself altogether 
of the imaginative offence that lay be- 
tween John and her. “And it cannot do 
him much harm, can it? It will only be 
disagreeable —till the facts are known. 
Young men,” she said, with a smile, 
“have a right to have something unpleas- 
ant happen to them now and then; they 
have so much the best of it in other 
ways.” 

“Do you think so?” he said, with a 
seriousness which put her levity to 
shame. “To be sent to prison — to have 
a stigma put upon you — perhaps to be 
tried for your lite !—that is rather worse 
than mere unpleasantness.” 

Nora was greatly impressed, not only 
by the gravity of what he said, but the air 
with which he said it. “It surely cannot 
be so bad as that: and he —is innocent, 
Lord Rintoul ?” 

“I have no doubt of it,” cried Rintoul 
eagerly — “no doubt of it! If there is 
any one to blame, it is some one — whom 
most likely nobody suspects. What would 
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you think of the man who had done it, and 
yet said nothing, but let John Erskine 
suffer for his fault?” 

“T do not believe,” said Nora, like 
Desdemona, “that there could be any 
such man. It is impossible. You think 
too badly of human nature. Howcan you 
suppose another would do what you know 
you would not do yourself? Oh, no, no, 
never! Lord Rintoul ”— she paused after 
this little outburst, and drawing a step 
nearer to him, asked in a low and horror- 
stricken tone — “do you really think that 
poor Mr. Torrance was — murdered?” 

“No, no!” he cried, almost violently 
—‘“no,no!” He stopped short, with a 
dryness in his throat, as if he could not 
speak; then resumed, in a quieter tone, 
“But I think in all likelihood there was, 
as people imagine, a quarrel, a scufile — 
and that somebody —took hold of the 
mare’s bridle -s 

“Some tramp, no doubt,” said Nora 
sympathetically, much affected by his 
emotion, “who perhaps doesn’t even 
know ig 

“ That is it,’ said Rintoul eagerly — 
“who perhaps never dreamt at the mo- 
ment. And even if he knows now, such 
a man might think, as you did, that it 
would come to nothing with Erskine. I 
believe it will come to nothing —a day, 
or two days, in prison.” 

“But if it should turn out more seri- 
ous,” said Nora, “even a tramp — would 
give himself up, surely, would never let 
an innocent man suffer?” 

“We must hope so, at least,” said Lord 
Rintoul. His countenance had never 
relaxed all this time. It was almost sol- 
emn, set, and rigid —the muscles about 
his mouth unmoving. “ There should not 
be any question about right and wrong, I 
know,” he said, “but such a man might 
say to himself —he might think — young 
Erskine is a gentleman, and |’m only a 
common fellow —they will treat him bet- 
ter than they would treat me. He might 
say to himself a 

“ I cannot believe it,” cried Nora. “In 
such a case there could be no question of 
what any one would do. It is like ABC, 
What! let another man suffer for some- 
thing you havedone! Oh, no, no— even 
in the nursery one knows better than 
that!” 

“TI don’t think,” said Rintoul,“ that you 
ever can understand all the excuses a man 
will make for himself till you’ve been in 
the same position. Things look so differ- 
ent when you’ve done it — from what they 
do when some one else has done ite 
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There are so many things to be taken into 
consideration. Punishment is not the 
same to all; it might ruin one, and not 
do much harm to another. A man might 
feel justified, or at least there would be 
excuses for him, if he let another bear the 
punishment which would not hurt Aim 
much, but would be destructive to him- 
self. Of course it would be his business 
to make it up somehow.” 

“Lord Rintoul, this is dreadful doc- 
trine!” said Nora; “if it were carried 
out, then _ might do any wickedness 
you wished, and hire somebody to be pun- 
ished instead of you.” She laughed half 
nervously, shaking off the graver turn the 
conversation had taken. “ But this is 
absurd,” she said; “of course you don’t 
mean that. 1 think I know what you 
mean; but I must not delay longer, I 
must tell Miss Barbara.” 

“Don’t disturb her now,” said Rintoul 
eagerly. “Besides, I really have not 
time. Ifyou would say that it is unfortu- 
nately true, that Erskine is —detained 
till there can be a full investigation. I 
am hurrying off to get bail for him, for of 
course they must.accept bail — and it will 
only be for a few days. The investiga- 
tion — at which we shall all be examined,” 
he said, with a nervous tremor — “ will 
clear up everything, I hope.” 

“T hope so, with all my heart,” said 
Nora, waving her hand to him as he hur- 
ried away. Rintoul had reached the gar- 
den-door on his way out, when be sud- 
denly paused, and came back to her, and 
took that hand, holding it for a moment 
between his own. 

“ All this is very hard upon me,” he 
said incoherently; “it gives me a great 
deal of misery. Feel for me — stand by 
me. Will you, Nora? I don’t care for 
the rest, if you ——” 

And he wrung her hand almost vio- 
lently, dropped it, and hurried away. The 
girl stood looking after him with wonder 
and dismay, and yet with a gush of a 
different kind of feeling, which filled her 
heart with a confusing warmth. “ A great 
deal of misery!” Was it the tenderness 
of his heart for his sister, for the unfortu- 
nate man who had been summoned out of 
the world so abruptly — though he did not 
love him —and for his friend who was 
unjustly accused, which made Rintoul say 
this? But anyhow, Nora was not capable 
of resisting such an appeal. Poor Rin- 
toul: though he did not show it to any 
one, how tender he was, how full of sym- 
pathy! John Erskine (against whom she 
could not help entertaining a little grudge) 
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died out of her mind altogether. She was 
so much more sorry for the other, who 
felt it so deeply though it was not his 
concern. 


From The Spectator. 
“OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS.” 


THE recent observations made on the 
planet Venus during her transit across 
the sun, appear to confirm the impression 
derived from the last transit, in 1874, that 
she has an atmosphere not less dense than 
our own, and aqueous vapor and cloud 
within that atmosphere. This conclusion 
would have grieved the late Professor 
Whewell, who, in his ingenious essay to 
disprove the plurality of inhabited worlds, 
took for granted that “we discern no 
traces of a gaseous or watery atmosphere 
surrounding her [Venus],” and built on 
this negative evidence one of his argu- 
ments to prove that, in the whole universe, 
the earth is not improbably the only hab- 
itable globe. Professor Whewell did his 
best to show that the earth held a very 
singular place in what might be a very 
unique solar system; that it occupied 
what he called “the temperate zone ” of 
its own sun’s system, and that there is no 
particular reason to suppose that any 
other sun has planetary attendants at all. 
In order to make out the singular position 
of the earth in its own sun’s system, Pro- 
fessor Wheweli was compelled to make 
the most of the intensity of the light and 
heat in Mercury and Venus, and the most, 
again, of the comparative cold of Mars. 
In point of fact, however, it is probable 
that a very slight modification of our hu- 
man organization—even if any struc- 
tural modification at all of that organi- 
zation were necessary — would enable 
creatures of the same general structure 
and habits as man to live with ease in 
either of the planets nearest to the earth, 
in either Mars, which should, ceferis 
paribus, be colder and darker, or in 
Venus, which should, ceteris paribus, be 
lighter and hotter than the earth. We 
know, to some extent, the configuration of 
the continents in Mars, and our astrono- 
mers have at times watched the area of 
the polar snows of that planet increasing 
with the approach of winter, and dwin- 
dling with the approach of summer. Of 
Venus we know much less, the intense 
brightness of her reflected light being a 
very unfavorable condition for minute 
observation. But the apparently clear 
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evidence for an atmosphere of a good 
deal of density, and for the presence of 
cloud and aqueous vapor in that atmo- 
sphere, disposes completely of the late 
Professor Whewell’s assumption that no 
creature resembling man, now has, or 
could ever have, his abode there. There 
now seems no reason to doubt that in 
Venus the conditions of physical exist- 
ence are such that either there now may 
be there, or may have been, or may be in 
future, a being whose physical existence 
might, like that of man and the animal 
natures nearest to man, exist under some- 
thing closely approaching to those of ter- 
restrial life. The length of the day in 
Venus is nearly the same, the weight of 
any given mass is nearly the same, the 
atmospheric conditions are probably not 
very different from our own; the only 
material differences being probably the 
length of the year, which is not very much 
above the half of ours—or say, about 
seven months, instead of twelve —and 
the amount of light and heat, which, un- 
less mitigated by special atmospheric 
conditions, as they easily might be, would 
probably be twice as intense as terrestrial 
light and heat. 

We insist on this analogy, however, only 
for the sake of those who, like the late 
Dr. Whewell, made the argument from 
analogy so all-important, though in rela- 
tion to a question on which, as it appears 
to us, the argument from analogy has 
really a very slight bearing indeed. There 
is no reason in the world why spiritual 
beings, much more like to us in their 
thoughts than it is at all probable that 
birds and tortoises are like to us in their 
thoughts, should not exist everywhere, — 
in the pure ether, in the hottest flames of 
the sun, in the dimness of the darkest 
recesses of space, in the heart of the vol- 
cano, or in the depth of the ocean. Ignore 
the reasoning from analogy, —and we can 
hardly have a less secure basis for rea- 
soning, where observation is limited, as it 
is in this case, to one minute corner of an 
infinite universe, — and we shall find no 
more reason why we should confine the 
Creator’s power to working within condi- 
tions closely resembling our own, than 
there is why we should assume that he 
will work at all in regions where we have 
no evidence of that work. Nothing will 
give us a better idea of the utter arbitra- 
riness of the argument from analogy, 
when it is used by creatures of extremely 
feeble powers as their only means of de- 
termining the direction and limits of the 
divine activity, than to suppose a reason- 
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ing bookworm,—we mean the genuine 
thing, and not the human being so nick- 
named, — arguing from analogy that be- 
cause it has verified the existence of a 
large supply of the food which best suits 
it, —say in some great public library, — 
therefore it may safely infer the exist- 
ence of a large and increasing population 
of bookworms, for whose consumption 
that ample provender is intended. The 
bookworm, being supposed entirely igno- 
rant of the true use of books, would leave 
out of sight the trivial fact that his own 
existence, and that of his race, is re- 
garded by the actual makers and keepers 
of these books as inconsistent with the 
purposes which lead men to produce and 
preserve them, and so all his argument 
from analogy would be worthless; while 
if he could but know that what he re- 
gards as mere food to be passed into his 
stomach and there digested and assimi- 
lated, other beings regard as infinitely 
more useful to them, if it never passes 
into any stomach, but is stored with as 
little injury to its form as is consistent 
with its being continually passed under 
the eyes of this different order of beings, 
he might found on it a solid argument for 
inferring the existence and activity of that 
very different order of beings who really 
produce books, and do whatever is in 
their power to protect books from the 
ravages of himself and his species. Well, 
just as the bookworm, arguing from his 
own petty point of view, would found the 
most misleading inferences on the exist- 
ence of agreat public library, and be likely 
to deduce from it a totally mistaken con- 
ception as to the numbers and destiny of 
bookworms, so, as it seems to us, even 
human beings, arguing to the habitation, 
or non-habitation, of other worlds than 
ours from the very insufficient premises 
of the physical analogies suggested by our 
own state of being, are as likely to make 
inferences concerning the Creator’s pur- 
pose at least as false as the bookworm 
himself would have made in the case sup- 
posed. How do we know that the very 
conditions which we look upon as unfa- 
vorable to the life of beings like ourselves 
in worlds beyond our own, may not rather 
minister to the life of far higher beings, 
whose chief care it may be to frevent any 
evolution in their world of creatures like 
men, whom they might regard as destruc- 
tive of, or at least noxious to, their own 
highest purposes? How do we know that 
these other worlds may not be full of 
beings who regard the planets where hu- 
man life is possible much as we regard 
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nests of wasps or hornets? How do we 
know, again, that if higher orders of be- 
ings exist and flourish there, they do not 
use the very physical conditions which 
we, in our narrow and petty sphere, think 
of only as subsidiary to the development 
of a bodily life like ours, for totally differ- 
ent ends, as auxiliary to moral character- 
istics of which we have absolutely no 
guess, or to the prosecution of studies of 
which we do not even possess the germs? 
The simple truth is that the argument 
from analogy in such a case as this is an 
argument hardly worth anything, so far as 
the right to found deliberate expectations 
on it goes. If it may be assumed that we 
know enough of the drift of creative pur- 
pose on the earth to infer from it the 
existence of a similar creative purpose in 
Mars and Venus so far as similar condai- 
tions exist; and if we may assume that 
all the variations which may affect those 
conditions are insufficient to vary mate- 
rially the scope of that creative purpose, 
why, then, it may be safe to say that be- 
ings somewhat like ourselves either do 
exist, or have existed, or will exist, in 
Mars and Venus; but then, the “ifs” 
here are so tremendous, and attach to our 
mere ignorance of any material difference 
so much of the importance which would 
attach to a very different state of things, 
namely, the knowledge that there is no 
material difference, that the whole validity 
of the argument is vitiated by them. The 
truth is, that in arguments of this kind 
the only sure way is to argue from known 
differences of an essential kind, to known 
differences of a corresponding kind. We 
can safely say that if the moon has no 
atmosphere and no aqueous vapor worth 
mentioning, the whole organization of liv- 
ing bodies there —if living bodies there 
be — must be totally different from the 
organization of human bodies. We may 
safely say that if there be no atmosphere 
in the moon, there can be no lungs in the 
lunar inhabitants, and no winged crea- 
tures, and no balloons, and no vegetable 
growth of the sort which requires the con- 
Stituents of the atmosphere to live upon; 
and that if there be no aqueous vapor, 
there can be no seas, and no lakes, and no 
streams, and no snows, and no glaciers. 
So again, we may safely say that if there 
be twice as much light and heat in Venus 
as there is on the earth, then, supposing 
bodies like those of the mammalia to exist, 
there must either be a great modification 
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of the physical structure of those bodies 
in Venus, fitting them to endure and enjoy 
much more light and heat than we endure 
and enjoy, or else there must be some 
peculiar physical arrangements protecting 
the animals in Venus from the excessive 
glare and heat. But we are wholly un- 
able to say that there need be bodies 
resembling ours at all, or that even if 
there be none such, there may not yet be 
minds resembling ours, —or that the same 
physical conditions which we should re- 
gard here as specially adapted to produce 
particular physical results, may not there 
be important chiefly or wholly for the 
purpose of a totally different class of re- 
sults of which we can form no conjecture. 
The truth ig that, in our opinion, a great 
deal too much is made of the argument 
from analogy, when the facts on which we 
reason are a mere infinitesimal fraction of 
the facts which would be wanted in order 
to draw any certain inference. Granted 
the Creator’s infinitude, it seems to us 
more than possible that beings of a to- 
tally different order from ourselves per- 
meate the whole universe, stellar and 
ethereal not less than planetary. But for 
the actual existence of such beings, we 
have no analogies on which to reason with 
any confidence at all. 

For the existence of physical conditions 
not unlike those of our own earth in a few 
specific planets, we have good evidence. 
But whether that constitutes any solid 
argument for the existence of beings like 
ourselves in those few planets, consider- 
ing the enormous extent of our ignorance 
as to the totally different purposes which 
these conditions may also subserve, and 
the vastness of the differences in the play 
of life which a very slight change of phys- 
ical condition might imply, we are very 
doubtful indeed. That creatures more or 
less like ourselves in physical constitution 
may exist in Venus and Mars, and cannot 
exist in the moon, is perfectly clear. But 
that creatures like ourselves in physical 
constitution, do exist in Venus and Mars, 
or ever have existed there, or ever will 
exist there, we have, to our thinking, no 
substantial reason to believe. None the 
less, beings like ourselves in intellectual 
and moral, though not in bodily constitu- 
tion, may people not only the planets 
most resembling the earth, but the infinite 
spaces of the universe, even those which 
least resemble the earth in any physical 
condition whatever. 
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From The Economist. 


CONSERVATISM IN PRUSSIA. 


Ir Baron George von Bunsen is cor- 
rect in his account of Prussian affairs, 
Conservatives throughout the world may 
rejoice in the conviction that at least one 
first-class State in Europe remains thor- 
oughly Conservative. The great commo- 
tion of 1866-71 has passed over the king- 
dom without the usual result of great 
commotions, and in Prussia all influential 
classes are, for the present at least, thor- 
oughly Conservative. Liberalism, to be- 
gin with, has disappeared from court, yet 
the dynasty was never more powerful or 
less threatened. The old emperor, says 
the baron, though he loses no opportunity 
of announcing his dislike to Liberals, is 
still trusted even by the Radical Berliners. 
They feel that, hemmed in as Prussia is 
by foreign armies on all sides, she must 
have a strong executive, and they do not 
suspect their old monarch of absolutism, 
which in the Russian sense is now aban- 
doned on all hands. Add to these con- 
victions the undoubted merits of the king, 
who, whatever his intellectual merits, 
chose out of the crowd aJl the men who 
have made Prussia so great, Bismarck, 
Von Moltke, Von Roon having all been 
of his personal selection, and the popu- 
larity of the crown prince, and we may 
readily understand that there never was 
an opposition more “faithful” than that 
of Prussia. The king is, in fact, as he 
once described himself, still “the pivot 
of power,” and much less resisted than 
he was in 1864. The next power in the 
State —the army—is entirely Conser- 
vative, the soldiers obeying all orders, 
while the sixty thousand officers are in 
principles and tendencies nearly abso- 
lutist. They are, at all events, devoted 
to royalty, and so little are they disliked 
on this account that the Liberal party 
have been compelled by the electors to 
desist from all attacks upon the army, 
and increased sums for its support are 
voted almost without a murmur. The 
civil service, which from the much-gov- 
erned condition of Prussia, is a power of 
the first force, has gradually been weaned 
from its old Liberalism, partly, no doubt, 
by dislike to violent or subversive ideas, 
but mainly, as the baron reports, by the 
careful weeding of its ranks. The Prot- 
estant clergy are almost all Conservative, 
“none but the rationalistic school num- 
bering Liberals among their ranks.” The 
great mass, moreover, contrary to a prev- 
alent English idea, are orthodox, so ortho- 





dox that we have lately seen letters from 
competent German observers complain- 
ing of the “decay of all freedom of reli- 
gious thought in Prussia.” The capital- 
ists, who desire strong government, are 
all on the same side, and so are the man- 
ufacturers, who are enchanted by Prince 
Bismarck’s Protectionist ideas. Finally, 
the landed proprietors, who in the begin- 
ning of this reign were often Liberal, 
have now, for various reasons, joined the 
Conservative ranks, and it is difficult to 
find one Jandlord who avows himself a 
Liberal. In fact, the whole upper class 
of Prussia may be described as honestly 
Conservative. 

Such a state of affairs should render 
Conservatism very hopeful, but this is 
not all the ground for feeling sanguine. 
The Liberals have nothing to hope for 
from the suffrage, for in Germany it is 
universal, and in Prussia its extension 
would, it is well known, reduce the Lib- 
eral return, while organization among the 
Liberal electors has become nearly im- 
possible. The Liberals have lost the 
whole Catholic vote, a fourth of the whole 
country, partly from the contest with the 
Vatican, and partly because Liberalism 
has been pronounced by the priesthood 
irreligious, while the Socialists have car- 
ried off from them perhaps a third, in 
some places much more, of the handi- 
craftsmen. The Catholics will hardly 
come back in the present state of feeling, 
even if the Liberals gave up the Cultur- 
kampf, while the Socialists show a strong 
disposition to accept Prince Bismarck’s 
offers and rely upon the throne. They 
know, in fact, that Liberalism in Prussia 
cannot break with the dourgeoisie, and 
that from the dourgeotsie they have them- 
selves nothing to expect. The Liberals, 
therefore, as a party of action, are nearly 
powerless, especially while Prince Bis- 
marck lives, for with him they occupy 
this untenable position, that while they 
are opposed to his internal legislation, 
they are not willing toremove him. They 
think him essential both to Germany and 
to Prussia, and would be horrified by his 
dismissal, even though they feel that 
while he holds the reins they will have 
none of their own way. They are, there- 
fore, a party paralyzed, unable even to 
urge advance, while the actual govern- 
ment of the country, the administration 
in all branches, the control of foreign 
politics, the regulation of the army, which 
in Prussia includes all men and affects 
everybody, the disposal of all patronage, 
and much influence even over the distri- 
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bution of wealth, remain with the king 
and his advisers. 

What, hope, then, is there for Liberal- 
ism? We should say, if Liberalism is to 
be interpreted in its English sense, very 
little indeed. Prince Bismarck will, it is 
true, pass away, but most of the other 
conditions are likely to remain. The dy- 
nasty will not be enfeebled by the next 
vacancy, for though the crown prince 
keeps himself in the shade, it is suffi- 
ciently well known that he is a strong 
man, with great experience of large af- 
fairs; and that though probably” less 
determined than his father, he has out- 
lived his early, and possibly impulsive, 
Liberalism. Even his son, though only a 
lad, is supposed to be a true Hohenzol- 
lern, and there is no reasonable probabil- 
ity either of a weak or of an irritating 
sovereign. On the other hand, the army 
will remain strong, for the danger from 
France and Russia must exist for gen- 
erations, while the civil service is pretty 
certain to take its tone from the court, 
where the disposal of patronage must 
rest. The Liberals are not likely, as we 
have said, to regain either the Catholics 
or the Socialists, while long-continued 
defeat will probably still further weaken 
their cohesion. Indeed, if the Socialist 
idea spreads, the numbers of their rank 
and file may decrease rapidly, until it is 
quite possible that the majority of elect- 
ors, attracted by a new reign, weary of a 
fruitless contest, and alarmed by Socialist 
threats, may return a Parliament wholly 
devoted to the sovereign. We should 
think, therefore, there was no hope at all, 
but for one reason. The dynasty in Prus- 
sia may desire a freer Parliamentary life. 
As Baron von Bunsen says, that dynasty 
has never been entirely hostile to prog- 
ress; nor, while extremely jealous of the 
prerogative, or, to put it in other words, 
convinced that a strong central execu- 
tive, not too much criticised, is essen- 
tial to Prussia, is it indisposed to receive 
assistance from its people. It is essen- 
tially conservative rather than absolutist, 
and in its worst moments has preferred 
to use the laws strongly rather than to 
issue fresh decrees. Such a dynasty is 
sure to wish to remove widely felt discon- 
tent, and of the existence of grave and 
wide-spread discontent under all the ap- 
parent Conservatism of Prussia there is 
no reasonable doubt. The rapid spread 


of Socialism in a population among whom 
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property is widely diffused proves this. 
So also does the emigration, which, 
though it is not proportionally so large as 
Englishmen believe, and does not catch 
up ‘the natural increment of population, 
still annually carries away armies of the 
energetic and young. There is increas- 
ing irritation also with the economic con- 


ditions of Prussia, which are not improved 


by Protection, and which reduce nearly 
half the population to one of two alterna- 
tives, —a want of comfort, which begins 
to be bitterly resented as the influence of 
narratives from the emigrants to America 
grows wider and deeper, or an increase of 
daily labor to a kind of Chinese point. 
We believe this occurs on a Jarge scale, 
and that the poorer Prussians, and espe- 
cially the poorer peasantry, are now toil- 
ing to a degree which has hardly been 
seen in Europe, except, perhaps, among 
some of the poorest freeholders of central 
France and Lombardy, where the people 
actually work themselves into ill-health, 
or, in Lombardy, into positive disease, in 
order to earn sufficient to save a little. 
The king is certain to wish to remove this 
discontent, and may believe that it can 
best be done through the aid of Parlia- 
ment, which can attack social questions 
more easily than a king, and can better 
bear the consequences of any blunder. 
With the consent of the court, Parlia- 
mentary life in Prussia would readily re- 
vive, and this consent may hereafter be 
not unwillingly given, the king conceding 
much power to the representatives if they, 
on their part, will leave the executive un- 
touched. Otherwise, we see little chance 
of serious change, except from a revolu- 
tion in Russia, which is out of the range 
of calculation, though of course possible, 
or from a defeat of “Germany by a coali- 
tion, which Prince Bismarck so dreads, 
but of which there is no serious danger. 
The interests of Germany and Austria 
force them to renew that secret league 
of central Europe, which has now lasted 
five years ; and while that league endures, 
no probable combination could seriously 
endanger the ascendancy of Prussia on 
the Continent. The combined armies are 
too powerful for any attack, even if any 
power except France had a serious inter- 
est in making one, which is not the case, 
and unless Constantinople fell suddenly 
into anarchy before men had made up 
their minds as to its disposal, could hardly 
be the case. 
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From The Academy. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ART IN ITALY. 

In studying the history of Italy, as of 
other countries, we dwell far too much on 
the battles and politicai intrigues of the 
time, as if these were the main and only 
important incidents, history, for the most 
part, contenting herself with chronicling 
“the stupid languor and the evil deeds of 
kings and scoundrels ;” whereas, in truth, 
the real heart-life of the country was 
throbbing with quite other thoughts and 
aims than these; while every day brought 
forth some new beauty of painter, sculp- 
tor, or humbler craftsman —a_ mighty 
army, chiefly unnamed to us, before whose 
lasting achievements the martial successes 
of condottieri and their leaders wee really 
quite insignificant and momentary. We 
are led thus to think of the age as mainly 
a turbulent and bloody time, when men’s 
thoughts were given up to unscrupulous 
intrigues or Juxurious and bestial self-in- 
dulgence, forgetting the countless peaceful 
homesteads and the noble and uncon- 
spicuous lives of thousands of workers 
laboring in some field of art to produce 
joy-giving objects of beauty — humble, 
maybe, in use, but none the less a delight 
both to the makers and the users. Long 
after all faith and religious feeling had 
perished from the hearts of the so-called 
rulers of the land, love and reverence for 
purity and goodness were the mainspring 
of the life of the great bulk of the Floren- 
tine people, still happy in possessing a 
faith, which, whatever its faults may be, 
has at least been the very soul of the 
great art-growth of the time —a faith 
which supplied the noblest motives for 
ainter and sculptor, stories of unself- 
ishness and willing renunciation for a 
noble end. In this respect the medieval 
Florentine was even happier than the 
ancient Greek, whose feeling for beauty, 
perfect as it was, went little below the 
surface, and mainly dealt only with the 
physical outsides of things. The great 
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image of the Madonna (Santa Maria del 
Fiore)—the patron saint of the Floren- 
tines, who, more than any other people, 
paid her the devoutest homage — is per- 
haps the noblest and most elevating con- 
ception ever attained to by humanity. 
The worship given to her, in fact though 
not in theory, was deeper and more 
reverential than that paid to any other 
member of the Christian hierarchy, not 
excepting Christ himself. In this su- 
preme devotion to the noblest of all types 
we cannot but see the germ of some due 
acknowledgment of the superiority of 
woman over man in her greater purity 
and her keener sense of moral right, and 
of the deference due to her in,her three- 
fold character of mother, wife, and daugh- 
ter. No subject was so oft repeated, and 
represented with such loving care in every 
detail, as the story of the Virgin’s life — 
from her infant days at her mother’s knee, 
to the mystery of the Annunciation; the 
sufferings of her maternal heart through 
her son’s anguish; and finally, pregnant 
with meaning above the rest, the grand 
scene of her coronation, where her divine 
son sets on her head the crown, and 
raises her to a throne equal in splendor 
to hisown. It is impossible, I think, to 
overrate the softening and humanizing in- 
fluence of this great conception on the 
lives and thoughts of the people of Flor- 
ence — still less its effect upon their art. 
The devotion paid to this high ideal gave 
stateliness to the female figures of Andrea 
Pisano, soft loveliness to the reliefs of 
Mino da Fiesole, and depth of feeling and 
expression to those of Verrocchio and 
Donatello. We are forced to admit that, 
among the many evils brought upon us 
by the destructive and revolutionary sides 
of Protestantism, none has been so great 
as that which we have suffered from the 
wilful destruction of this ennobling wor- 
ship; and the injury has been many-sided, 
extending alike to our morality, our social 
virtues, and our art. 





THE LATE CHARLES DARWIN. — Under 
the domination of a many-sided, sensitive, and 
highly strung nervous system, the health of the 
late Charles Darwin was always delicate, and 
often seriously impaired. For many years he 
was a sufferer from catarrhal dyspepsia ; later, 
he suffered from various irregular manifesta- 
tions of a gouty constitution, such as eczema, 
vaso-motor nerve-storms, vertigo, and other 
disorders of sensation. Nevertheless, by means 
of great care in diet, exercise, and regularity 
of sleep, he managed to keep himself in suffi- 





ciently good order for almost continual work 
of the highest kind. He became subject to 
attacks of palpitation, with irregularity of the 
heart’s action, occasionally accompanied by 
pain in the chest, spreading to the arms, Later 
it was found that the heart and greater blood- 
vessels were degenerating. The anginal at- 
tacks became more frequent, and signs of 
heart-failure more serious ; and it was, as we 
understand, in one of these attacks that our 
greatest naturalist expired. 
British Medical Journal. 
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